






































35 a crowd 
but 75,956 meet in informed harmony 


(every Monday morning) 


Yes, 75,956 people gather 

round to rad BROADCASTING 

¢ TELECASTING every week accord- 
ing to an exhaustive survey 

recently conducted by the Amer- 
ican Research Bureau Inc.* 


This huge Audience is far 

bigger than that of any other 
publication in the radio and television 
fields. It includes everybody 

who is anybody in the business. 
Advertisers can influence all decision- 
makers in radio-tv by placing 

their messages in 
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ARB found that an average of 4.68 
persons read each of B®T’s 16,2350 


copies circulated each week—the 
AS largest paid circulation in radio and 
television. Further details on request 
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Annual subscription, including BROADCASTING and TELECASTING Yearbooks $11 00 


Washington Headquarters New York Chicago Hollywood 
DeSales at Connecticut Avenue 444 Madison Avenue 8460 North Michigan Avenue Taft Building 
Washington 6, D. C. New York 22, N. Y. Chicago 1, Illinois Hollywood 28. California 
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Bylines in Ohis Issue 


season around a newsroom and 

the press not infrequently re- 
laxes at parties where someone else 
picks up the tab. Most newsmen feel 
that they can accept small gifts and 
some hospitality without losing per- 
spective on the news. But just how 
far can one go beyond a martini? 

Norman E. Isaacs tackles this del- 
icate subject boldly in “Does Faith 
in Santa Claus Justify Free-loading? 
(page 9). The managing editor of the 
Louisville Times based this article on 
material first used in a speech before 
the Canadian Managing Editors Con- 
ference in Windsor, Ontario. 

Norman Isaacs first won national 
attention as a crusading editor in In- 
dianapolis when he was still in his 
20’s. He became managing editor of the 
Indianapolis Times at 26 and was chief 
editorial writer of the News before 
going to St. Louis as managing editor 
of the Star-Times and then to Louis- 
ville. 

In the December, 1953, number of 
Tue Quttt he discussed the challenge 
to the small town newspaper to print 
the news. He is immediate past presi- 


C ‘seston aro can be a bountiful 


dent of the Associated Press Manag- 
ing Editors Association. 


N individual journalist, a news- 
paper or a radio station may 

do an outstanding job. But winning 
an award for it also requires alertness 
in entering it in 

the proper com- 

petition. Milton 

L. Levy, general 

manager of KLX 

of Oakland, 

Calif. was in- 

spired by the 

first awards 

number of THE 

QUILL to put his 

station’s achieve- 

ments on a sys- 

tematic basis. He 

tells how he did 

MILTON L. Levy in “To Win an 
Award, Work 

Must First Be Entered” (page 12). 
After four years in World War 
II as a Naval aviation electronics of- 
ficer, Levy decided to combine this 
with his four years of journalism at 
the University of Oregon for a career 


3 


in radio. So he capped earlier news- 
paper work with KBKR and the Ore- 
gon Trail Network. 

Now 36, Levy has been general 
manager of KLX, the Tribune station, 
in Oakland since 1952. He has written 
on radio promotion for Broadcasting- 
Telecasting, Sponsor and NARDG 
Journal. KLX has received several 
national awards under his guidance. 


HE press has sometimes been un- 

der criticism for impeding the pur- 
suit of wrongdoers by revealing too 
much. This certainly was not true 
when a San Francisco area real es- 
tate man was abducted last January. 

Newspapers and radio of the entire 
Bay area maintained a blackout on 
the big story for three days to protect 
the victim and enable the police to 
act more effectively. Ronald Goben 
tells how it was done in “The Con- 
spiracy of Silence That Balked a Kid- 
naping” (page 11). 

Ronald was part of the “conspiracy 
of silence” as a member of the 
International News Service bureau. 
He is a 1950 graduate of Northwest- 
ern University’s Medill School of 
Journalism who reports that he 
finds wire service work “almost as 
interesting as the journalism student 
thinks all forms of writing will be.” 








“American Airlines’ DC-7’s are fastest to California” 
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BY GEORGE C. BIGGERS 


President of the American Newspaper Publishers Association 


and of the Atlanta Journal and Constitution 
With MORTON SONTHEIMER (Author of ** Newspaperman”) 


Newspaper reporters at work in the Press Room of the Federal Court Building, New York City. 


Som! DAY the child for whom you've 
~ planned and worked and worried may 


brush up newspaperman, fic- 
tional or real, and suddenly decide that all 
past or future discussions of any career 
newspaper business should 
now be considered superfluous 


ayainst a 


outside the 


That's the way it usually happens. 


Itc has been known to shatter not only 
the hopes burt the « omposure of some fam 
ilies. In others, it has nurtured false dreams 
of fame and riches 


Misimpressions about the newspaper 
busine $8 are $0 widespread that bot 1 the 
would-be newspaperman and his parents 
to themselves to look at ‘‘news 


as it really is today. 


owe it 

papering 
The word usually used to describe a 

newspaperman’s life is “glamorous 


Glamor, says the dictionary, is mainly ‘‘a 


delusion wrought by magic spells,’’ or 
“any artificial interest or association by 
which an object is made to appear de- 
lusively magnified or glorified.” In other 
words, phony. There once was a time, 
} neo by nostalgia, when editorial 
rooms housed a hard-drinking, brawling 
bunch of swashbuckling meee But they 
are a breed that has vanished from ail but 
memory and the movies. That kind of 
glamor was too often the front for a young 
man covering a banquet, with holes in his 
shoes. Newspapermen have traded it in for 
respectable wages and an appreciable 
measure of security. 


Today, newspaper incomes compare 
favorably with other callings. Even the 
beginner can expect $50 to $75 a week. 
The newspaperman of five years’ expe- 
rience is paid $5,000 to $7,500 a year If he 
goes on to an executive job, he generally 


receives $10,000 or more. Practically every 
metropolitan newspaper protects its staff 
with — plans and group insurance 
including hospitalization 


Newspapermen and women, these days, 
are as Clear-eyed as their fellow commuters 
on the trains from the suburbs. Their 
collars are unfrayed, they work hard, have 
fairly regular hours and get paid for over- 
time. After they've written ali their stories 
for the day, they go home and write checks 
for the laundryman, the milkman and the 
di-dee wash service. It would shake the 
ratings of some absorbing television pro- 
grams if the public knew that you could 
go through hundreds of city rooms with- 
out finding a single reporter who had ever 
been shot at on an assignment. 


Still, there is a very real excitement to 
somageraes It is the pervading thrill of 
being the first to know, of being an in- 
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sider, of being where things happen, of 
knowing the people to whom they happen 
and also the people who make them hap- 
pen. Underlying it is an excitemenc that 
emanates from the newspaper itself. It’s an 
almost indefinable quality. The men and 
women of the business joke about it as a 
sort of lunacy brought on by printer's ink. 
What it really is is a tempo, a pulse-beat of 
each paper. It starts moderately, picks up 
an increasing urgency as each deadline 
approaches and builds to a crescendo of 
tension each time the paper goes tc press. 
It is a vital rhythm that makes itself felt, 
whether the paper publishes one edition a 
week or seven a day. And it gets into the 
fibers of the paper's people. 


Counteracting the pressures of deadlines, 
the newspaper office at other times pre- 
sents an atmosphere so relaxed as to com- 
pare favorably with the annual picnic and 
clambake of more prosaic places of busi- 
ness. At work, oh wre says anything if 
the newspaperman chooses to hang up his 
coat and leave on his hat. The grooves in 
his desk probably were worn there by 
heels, not elbows. And few newspaper 
offices have ever broken their broods to 
the ash tray. The informality of the edi- 
torial rooms produces a comradery among 
newspaper people that carries over into 
most of their social lives, as many a shop- 
talk-worn newspaperman’s wife can testify. 


More fortunes have been lost in the 
newspaper business than have been made 
in it. But while it offers few of its follow- 
ers riches, it does put each of them within 
reach of a reward that even the richest men 
keep seeking—power. From the time the 
young reporter on his first assignment 
walks through a fire line or takes his seat 
at the Civic Club press table, he senses the 
prestige and influence that are his as a 
newspaperman. 

“You can’t fight City Hall’’ has become 
an expression to connote total futility 
for the ordinary citizen. But the properly 
placed newspaperman who wants to fight 
City Hall can. Newspapermen are doing it 
in cities and towns all over the nation, 


Once kept behind the frosted panels of the 
society and women’s page departments, 
women are today working on regular assign- 
ments, on rewrite, even covering politics. 


uncovering corruption and graft, turning 
crooks and incompetents Out of office. It 
would be difficult to find, in any other 
career, a shorter, more direct route to 
CIVIC accomplishment. 


Just recently, a Washington correspond- 
ent, irked about an administration leader's 
action, expressed his dissatisfaction plain- 
ly, face to face with the President of the 
United States. Of course, anybody in this 
country has a right to be exasperated with 
a government official. But how many have 
the privilege of telling the President so? 


A college education is almost prerequi- 
site to a newspaper career these days. Most 
of the young people now entering the 
work are graduates of schools of journal- 
ism. Some newspaper executives consider a 
liberal arts education just as good. But a 
growing advantage of the journalism 
schools is that they often line up jobs for 
their better graduates. 


The prejudice against women on news- 
ea staffs fades unevenly but nonethe- 
ess surely. Editors used to keep all but a 
rare few of the staff women in resentful 
captivity behind the frosted panels of the 
society and women’s page departments. 
Today you'll find women on ordinary 
assignments with men, on rewrite, even 
covering politics. Where there used to be 
about ‘one woman to every twenty men on 
newspaper staffs, the proportion today is 
nearer one in five. 


A venerable editor was once asked, 
“What makes a superior newspaperman?”’ 


He thought a long time. ‘First,’ he 
said, ‘“‘you'd have to fave what makes a 
good newspaperman—love of his work, 
initiative, enterprise, judgment, resource- 
fulness, a logical and orderly mind, poise, 
persistence, Beneee, intellectual integrity, 
a sense of humor, idealism. Then a supe- 
rior ene would have all these 
qualities, plus a compelling passion to 
learn the truth.” 


All children go through a phase of 
asking, “Why?” “Why is there ee 
around the crayon?” ‘“‘Why does the dog 
sniff everything?” “Why i you have to 
have money for things?’’ Most children 
get over it. But some only change the 
questions. They go right on asking, 
“Why?” It is one of the few childhood 
signs that there may be a future news- 
paperman in the family. 


The various specialties of the business— 
reporter, rewrite man, Copy reader, editor 
—require different qualifications, but one 
characteristic all of the better ones share is 
an acute and driving discomfort in the 
presence of any question that needs an 
answer. 


The trend of the last quarter-century has 
been toward newspaper consolidations, 
with fewer newspapers. A recent survey 
showed 747 daily newspapers gone out of 
business in twenty years. Although this 
would indicate diminishing opportunities, 
the fact remains that any bright young 
man generally has an easier time getting 
into the newspaper business today than 


The city desk is the busy hub around which 
newsgathering, rewriting and editing activi- 
ties revolve—sometimes at a dizzying rate. 


was the case fifteen years ago. One reason 
is that merged newspapers tend to have 
bigger staffs. Another is the increased de- 
mand for newsmen in allied fields—radio 
and television newscasting, news maga- 
zines, wire services, syndicates. Apart from 
the actual newsgathering end of the busi- 
ness, there are se many opportunities for 
young men and women in the circulation, 
advertising and mechanical departments. 


The training a young man gets in news 
work is unsurpassed as a bedimoued for 
writing, advertising, public relations, pol- 
itics, management, practically any other 
pursuit. There are just enough shining 
examples of ex-newsmen in these occupa- 
tions to prove the point. There is, how- 
ever, a notable flaw to the theory that 
newspapering can be a preparation for a 
better career. Even when the lushest out- 
side opportunities present themselves to 
the newspaperman, as they do more fre- 
quently than to most people, he often 
refuses to leave the business. Those who 
call him a fool for this will always get a 
hearty agreement from the fellow himself. 
But stil) he stays. 


Why? Perhaps it has something to do 
with that mystic pulse-beat of the paper 
that gets into mortal arteries. Perhaps it’s 
something that happens when the presses 
downstairs start to roll. A_ perceptible 
quiver goes through the building. The men 
and women sitting at their desks can feel 
it, and with it comes a satisfaction no 
other craft can duplicate. For it tells them 
that the work they have just finished is on 
its way to entertain and inform and pro- 
tect their fellow men, 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, Dept. Q 
New York 10, N. Y. 


The New York Life Agent in Y our Community 
is a Good Man to Know 


ONE OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENTED TO HELP CUIDE AMERICA’S CHILDREN TO A BETTER FUTURE 


APPEARING REGULARLY IN SATURDAY EVENING POST, LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL AND COLLIER’S 
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Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


STANDARD OIL 


report 
that concerns everyone! 


THE BUSINESS OF FINDING, refin- 
ing and bringing to market the 
world’s oil is a big and continuing 
job —one in which Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey), among 
many others, plays a significant part. 

How this job is done affects Amer- 
ica in many ways—and is therefore 
important to every American. Our 
Annual Report for 1953, recently 
mailed to the 284,000 shareholders 
who own this company, tells about 
our part in this job, and some of its 
high lights may interest you. 


» * * 


Today, when many thoughtful 
people are wondering about the eco- 
nomic future, we're glad to say that 
things look good to us. As far as we 
can see from the evidence available, 
the economy of the free world is 
stronger now than at any time since 


World War II. 


But more important than hopeful 
words are positive actions. 


Since 1946 Standard Oil Com- 
pany ( New Jersey) and its affiliated 
companies have spent nearly 4 bil- 
lion dollars on new facilities to help 
supply the oil needs of free people... 
a 4-billion-dollar vote of confidence 


in the future. This year we intend to 
invest even more than the 500 mil- 
lion dollars we spent last year. 


The result? Continuously increas- 
ing reserves of oil in the ground. 
Modern equipment. More efficient 
operations. New and better products. 

Our customers used more oil in 
1953 than ever before, which meant 
that people lived better, that indus- 
try was more active, that the free 
world’s economy prospered. 

We took in more money, and paid 
out more wages and salaries to em- 
ployees, more taxes to governments, 
more dividends to shareholders than 
in any previous year. 

Esso research made great strides 
...outstanding gasolines and lubri- 
cants were among the results of 
dynamic progress in this field. 

* * >» 
These activities—these investments 
made to get people the oil they need 
—are vital factors in our nation’s 
economy, for they directly affect 
thousands of businesses and individ- 
uals. And everybody benefits. 

This is a continuing process. It 
has been our job for 72 years. It will 
continue to be our job. 


IF YOU'D BE INTERESTED in receiving a copy of our 1953 Annual Report, 


write Standard Oil Company ( New Jersey), Room 1626, 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


and affiliated companies 
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Salute to Winners 


Y share of the gathering, writing and editing of 
M the content of this annual Awards Number of THE 

Quit. has aroused a variety of emotions. Above 
all there is admiration of the prize-winning work done 
over the past year by all sorts of journalists. Naturally 
there is even a trace of envy, although I have been a 
newspaperman long enough now to be philosophical 
about my own talents. 

The admiration is sharpened by first hand knowledge 
of the sweat, skill and courage that were expended to 
win one newspaper a Sigma Delta Chi award for dis- 
tinguished public service. It needs very little imagination, 
on top of thirty years’ experience in doing most things 
around a newsroom, to project this first hand knowledge 
into appreciation of all the other winners listed in this 
issue. 

I salute them all, even while I am aware that each fine 
piece of work had an even more important recognition 
long before it was given the official stamp of professional 
societies and universities and foundations. That came 
when the particular news story or editorial or cartoon 
or picture or newscast or telecast was first printed or 
put on the air. 

This recognition came from the person for whom the 
job was really done, the reader or listener or televiewer. 
It may not have been audible, for the best journalism 
does not always provoke an immediate flurry of phone 
calls and letters. 


OME of the prize-winning achievements resulted from 

the teamwork of large news staffs. The investment of 
man hours and space must have been so big that even 
the most confident editors had their qualms. After all, 
there is a limit on every budget. 

Other awards went to men who performed in lonely 
brilliance. Of one thing I can be sure. Each winning 
entry, whether it was assigned to a staff or to an indi- 
vidual, represented the extra effort that journalism, like 
any other profession or craft, does not always give to 
every task put before it. 

Quick intelligence, natural flair and even luck can 
carry men pretty far. But rarely all the way. Even the 
skill with words so essential to first class journalism can- 
not be realized by talent alone. You must sweat at it, 
however little the smooth result may reveal the chisel 
marks of composition. 

I am confident that the award-winning performances of 
this and other years help dispel any lingering scholarly 
disdain over superficiality of the journalistic approach or 
any esthetic sneers at fancied shoddiness of its literary 
style. There is still error and there is still journalese. 


What is remarkable is that there is not more when our 
task is compared with the timelessness of scholarship 
and the leisure of other writing. 

We must not only have the energy and the wit to 
diagnose what is happening, often instantaneously, but 
the skill to make it understandable and even memorable 
the first time we write or broadcast it. And all this is 
guided by a standard of behavior that is not made easier 
by a highly competitive struggle for a fickle audience. 


HE challenge gets no lighter. The very speed and vol- 

ume of communication would tend to make journalism 
that much more liable to the faults ascribed to it in a day 
when it consisted of a small and slow press. There is so 
much happening and so little time. It would not surprise 
me to hear today’s editor call a Stanley to his desk, tell 
him to find Dr. Livingstone and call after him, as he hurried 
away to consult an atlas before phoning a travel agency: 
“And let’s have a start on it for the Three Star Final!” 

Yet journalism continues to grow in stature and indi 
vidual journalists manage to contribute the additional 
quality of research and readability that wins awards. An 
important part of this, I believe, is the habit of caring 
tremendously about doing it as well as possible, even 
after it is on the press or off the air. The ephemeral 
nature of news makes it too easy to feel that tomorrow 
is simply another day. 

Few journalists are ever going to have a scholar’s 
chance to learn all there is to know about one subject. 
None is going to be able to emulate the late Joseph 
Hergesheimer and rewrite a story twenty times. But 
this need not prevent us from speculating (on our own 
time if necessary) how we might have learned more or 
told it better. 

A member of another profession, medicine, gave me a 
lesson in this long ago. Offhand, I should have considered 
him a man to do his very able best from hour to hour 
and not fret unduly over what could no longer be 
helped. But I found him in his office one evening, 
obviously not his usual confident self. I risked a question, 
expecting the customary reticence of a physician about 
professional affairs. But he answered bluntly: 

“I lost two patients today. I don’t know why. I 
shouldn’t have lost them. I did everything I knew. But 
there must have been something .. .” 

I left him humped gloomily over his case records and 
went away with a new respect for the man and his trade. 
I am sure the people listed in this Awards Number of 
Tue Quitt have the journalistic equivalent of what was 
gnawing at the doctor’s conscience and intelligence and 
pride that evening. And there are many, many others 
like them who may never win awards. 

Cart R. Kesver 
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way, way ahead! 


7 General Motors is ’way ahead in the 
| 


954 automotive style parade. 


Yet trim-lined, smooth-contoured beauty is 
only part of the many millions of added worth 
packed into our 1954 Chevrolets, Pontiacs, 
Oldsmobiles, Buicks and Cadillacs. 


For GM stylists and engineers have come up 
with a host of advancements, from the revo- 
lutionary wider-vision windshield and new 


cowl-ventilation in many 1954 cars to more 


efficient engines and smoother transmissions 
throughout the line. 

The “helping hand” of Safety Power Steering 
is available to every GM car buyer. And in 
several models, advantages like GM Power 
Brakes and GM Air Conditioning offer a bliss- 
ful new world of motoring ease and comfort. 
So—before you settle for less than the leader 
in your budget range — turn the key in a 
General Motors car. In 1954 more than ever 


before it’s your key to greater value. 


(ZENERAL MOTORS 


“More and Better Things for More People” 


} 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE * BUICK * CADILLAC © All with Body by Fisher * GMC TRUCK & COACH 


¥ 
G 
fh iw Key to Greater Value — the Key to a General Motors Car 
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Does Faith in Santa Claus 
Justify Free-loading? 


By NORMAN E. ISAACS 


This newspaperman has his doubts and is willing to be 
classified in the "School for Virgin Ethics” to defend 
them. He doesn't blame a thirsty reporter as much as an 
editor who lets his staff be influenced far beyond a martini. 


HERE is a wisecrack to the effect 
Tine while a bottle may not be in- 
fluence, a case is. 

Nobody seems to recall who first 
said it but, actually, United States 
Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois 
defined the issue of influence and gifts 
far more precisely in his magnificent 
Harvard lectures in 1952, “Ethics in 
Government.” 

Conceding that any arbitrary line 
drawn on the acceptance of gifts has 
its ridiculous aspects and admitting 
that his own standard would probably 
provide mirth for the public, Douglas 
disclosed that he had established his 
line at $2.50. (He does not accept bot- 
tles at all.) 

“If a gift is worth more than that,” 
he said, “I send it back with a cour- 
teous note. If the present is worth 
less, I accept it and then either give 
it to my staff or send it to one of the 
hospitals. If the gift is from a long- 
time friend, either I or my family will 
use it.” 

Senator Douglas went on to say he 
could smile at the gibes of his friends. 
“With all its border-line difficulties,” 
he said, “the rule has helped to keep 
me free from major involvements and 
it has done so with a minimum of 
spiritual wear and tear. Moreover, as 
people have become aware of my pol 
icy, the volume of presents has notice- 
ably declined, so that we no longer 
have much of a problem.” 

I consider it odd that there are so 
few American newspapermen who 
seem to recognize the same ethical 
pressures working on the press, as on 
government. 

Wherever men run newspapers, 
there are other men who attempt to 
influence what is printed—for good 
purpose, or for not so good. It is a 
never-ending process. 

There are politicians who would in- 
fluence us. There are businessmen. 
There are labor leaders. There are 
civic-minded persons who want us to 
campaign for fine and decent things. 
And there are always press agents, 
whose job it is to get their clients’ 
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point of view presented. The object 
is always the same: To influence 
what is to be printed. 

I see nothing particularly wrong 
with this striving to acquaint news- 
papermen with one particular side or 
the other. It is our job to listen—and 
to sift out the facts from the prop 
aganda. 

My point, of course, is that we are 
always the objects of this type of 
propaganda campaigning. To deny 
that it holds dangers strikes me as 
straining credulity. 

We in this hemisphere take some 
pride in our calling. I think we put 
out the best—in terms of quantity 
and in a sense of responsibility 
newspapers in the world. Certainly, 
we have our share of what Tom 
Hanes of Norfolk, Va., calls “jour 
nalistic stinkers.” But I am inclined 
to look upon our total performance 
as rather outstanding and inspiring. 

Nevertheless, I am deeply con- 
cerned about some of our lapses. If 
newspapering is to go ahead, it must 
face its challenges with candor and 
courage. One of these challenges is 
our ethical concept of our work. 


OW, we all make mistakes. Work- 

ing under the pressures of time, 
as we do, we are bound to make quite 
a few. But these mistakes ought to be 
just that kind*of error—ones created 
by hurry—not the errors of judgment 
created by pressures exerted by out- 
siders. Our judgment—even if wrong 
—should be our own honest judg- 
ment as editors; not induced by fa- 
vors of any kind. 

This seems so much a truism to me 
that I am still a trifle bewildered 
when newspaper editors who say it 
are put on the griddle. And, like Paul 
Douglas, I can testify that any editor 
who attacks the acceptance of gratui- 
ties is inviting some needling. 

Last year, a friend of mine in New 
York state wrote me about the meeting 
of the New York State Society of 
Newspaper Editors. In his letter, he 
said: 


(" 
Norman E. Isaacs, managing editor 


of the Louisville Times, is an able 
spokesman on journalistic ethics. 


“Not only was it one cocktail and 
free-loading after 
but to top it all off they give a top 


session another, 
spot on a discussion program to the 
vice-president of a public 
outfit—and at a time when this outfit 
and the Eastern railroads are mixed 
up in a lawsuit with the trucking in 
terests over public relations practice.” 


relations 


Of course it was none of my busi 
ness, but I couldn’t resist some private 
baiting. And I had some correspond 
ence about it with an editor who feels 
exactly as I do about our ethical 
standards, Fred Stein of the Bing 
hamton Press. Fred threw a harpoon 
or two at his New York colleagues. 

The result was that the two of us 
were chided in the prints. The presi 
dent of the New York Society let it 
be known publicly that he was nom 
inating Messrs. Stein and Isaacs for 
membership in the “School for Vir 
gin Ethics.” Further, he said, he felt 
that the members of the New York 
Society were sufficiently mature and 
strong-minded enough to mingle with 
press agents bearing dry martinis and 
escape unsullied. 

I must confess I wasn’t very con 
trite. Nor, I suspect, was my unholy 
twin in this expedition. I couldn't 
help but think of the limerick: 


There was a young lady of Kent 

Who said that she knew what it meant 
When men asked her to dine 
Gave her cocktails and wine: 

She knew what it meant— but she went. 


Those of us who feel strongly about 
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our ethical standards have talked 
about serious things, but somehow 
our friends never mention these mat- 
ters. Usually, the only thing that 
comes out is that a free ticket never 
hurt anyone—and the customary 
bringing up of the dry martini. Yet 
I am one who has never criticized the 
dry martini, except on those occa- 
sions when it has contained too much 
vermouth. 

But let us get down to the core of 
things—the influencing of newspaper- 
men in what they print. 


OR the moment I want to touch on 

some newspapering in New York 
state, but it should be clearly under- 
stood that I am not discussing all New 
York editors. Please remember that 
New York boasts at least one of the 
great newspapers of the world; and 
that the state has some sturdy fight 
ers for editorial integrity like Fred 
Stein, among others. What I hope to 
demonstrate is that the defensive atti- 
tude can becloud judgments. 

One of the sessions at the New 
York editors’ meeting had to do with 
sports. The question was: “What do 
you do about promoters trying to 
influence your sports staff?” 

One answer was: “They have 
learned long ago to desist.” 

Another: “No such trouble.” 

Still another: “Liberal salaries and 
strict rules on outside work have 
stamped out the practice in most 
cities.” 

Don’t these editors read? Haven't 
they read about the trotting track 
scandals in New York? What about 
the sports writer who was dismissed 
on charges of press agentry for one 
track? What about the sports writers 
who were appearing on a television 
show, sponsored by the tracks? 


Wasn't it a newspaper owner, who 
was head of the trotting track com- 
mission, who did an unnewspaperlike 


thing when the scandals broke? 
Wasn't it he who ordered the hearings 
closed to the press? And wasn’t it 
Governor Dewey who ordered them 
opened? Odd this—to find a political 
figure ordering newspaper people to 
hold hearings to which the press may 
be admitted. 

I recall, too, one case in upstate 
New York where a sports writer re- 
signed from his position to become 
press agent for a horse track. I was 
told at the time that he hadn’t written 
a column in a year that did not have 
to do with either that same race track 
or a professional basketball team. 

Which brings up a point about 
newspaper editors. Most of them can 
write well—but can they read? 

It’s not about sports alone, either. 
In one upstate New York city, I no- 


ticed last November that the employ- 
ment of newspaper reporters in side 
political jobs had become a political 
issue. One of the candidates for of- 
fice said he would end the practice if 
he was elected. 

As I understood it, all this con- 
cerned the employment of reporters 
serving under such titles as “City 
Historian,” “County Historian,” and 
“County Publicity Agent,” each re- 
ceiving small, but regular, sums, for 
such labors as they perform. 

There was one baffling instance 
where a newspaper ran into the prob- 
lem of breaking a news story and 
then quoted the “County Publicity 
Agent” as being unable to do any- 
thing about seeing to it that all the 
news got out. I considered it a trifle 
ironical that his editor was quite 
active in “freedom of information” 
work at the time. 

Another of my New York friends, 
who has not yet found himself suf- 
ficiently mature to graduate into this 
post-graduate school of journalistic 
sophistication, is distressed about still 
another phase in his state—the drift 
of newspapermen to the employ of 
the state and the development, under 
Governor Dewey’s administration, of 
what my friend calls the greatest 
handout machine in the state’s his- 
tory. 


SUBMIT that the ethical standards 

in journalism will rise only when 
more editors cease to quibble about 
what we mean when we discuss in- 
fluence-peddling—and when they start 
looking to the example of the best 
newspapers, rather than by blinding 
themselves to what is going on around 
them. 

What I have recorded about New 
York is typical of many areas. In 
California, a few months ago, a mag- 
azine called Fortnight published an 
attack upon the management of horse 
racing in the state. The magazine 
charged a news blackout existed. 

The article was then assailed by 
some newspapermen. I cannot say 
that I was particularly surprised when 
Fortnight then proceeded to follow 
up by reproducing excerpts from the 
reports of jockey clubs—and that 
these excerpts showed $250 checks 
going to men described as reporters. 

There was a situation in Texas last 
year where three reporters in a met- 
ropolitan city were employed by the 
Housing Authority and paid $75 a 
month each to write material for their 
papers. One of the reporters said 
later that “the Authority wanted 
someone who could point out the 
favorable side of the picture—to de- 
velop stories showing the good things 
the project did, on our own time.” 


The Housing Authority director was 
charged vith misuse of funds in di- 
recting it to this use and went on 
trial. Two of the reporters who had 
been on his payroll covered the trial 
for their papers. I do not for one 
moment suggest that they did not do 
a good and accurate job of reporting 
the trial, but I do think it an unusual 
procedure for their papers to follow. 

In all this, I do not blame the re- 
porters. I think an editor owes it to a 
reporter to give him direction, to in- 
sist on certain rules of procedure. 
When you permit a man to hold out- 
side press agentry jobs, you are ask- 
ing for press agentry—and you are 
openly encouraging influence peddling. 

Yet, there are editors who refuse 
to take this seriously. They fail to 
see any corrupting influences. One 
editor friend of mine said: “Let’s pre- 
serve some of the niceties of this rug- 
ged life. Too many people have been 
taking pot shots at Santa Claus.” 

Is it taking a pot shot at Santa—or 
at the bartender mixing the dry mar- 
tinis—if I question the wisdom of 
newspaper photographers doing a side 
business in, let’s say, wedding pic- 
tures? 

This is no hypothetical question. I 
went through this issue in St. Louis. 
I found there news photographers on 
hire for taking wedding pictures. It 
is so odd that the idea got around 
that you had to employ “Mr. So-and- 
So” to take your picture, or you 
didn’t stand much chance of getting it 
into the paper? Yes, we cut it out. 
But it goes on still in city after city. 


NE Texas editor, in a letter to me, 

said that one of the best known 
names in the oil industry has “several 
reporters on each paper” in a certain 
town on his enterprises’ payroll. 

Suppose, he postulated, that this 
oil man put out a story about hitting 
a new pool. Some widow, he wrote, 
might be impressed enough to invest 
her savings only to have the new pool 
turn out to be salt water. 

I think his fears have good ground. 
And I think the editors who permit 
reporters to accept such employment 
are evading their responsibilities. 

I could continue with case after 
case. I would hope that some readers 
would be a little alarmed and that 
they would try to button things up 
in their own shops. But one thing I 
know for sure. There will be editors 
who have achieved some recognition 
who will promptly pooh-pooh and 
then sit down to pillory some citizen 
not in the newspaper world who has 
failed in his obligations to society. 

Newspapering has come a good dis- 

(Turn to page 32) 
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The Conspiracy of Silence 
That Balked a Kidnaping 


By RONALD GOBEN 


The victim's lite was believed forfeit if the news 
broke publicly. Here is how the San Francisco 
area press and radio sat on a big story for 
three days to help police bait and spring a trap. 


N excited classified advertising 
A salesman on the San Francisco 

Call-Bulletin telephoned the 
city desk on the afternoon of Monday, 
last January 18—an apparently rou- 
tine day in coverage of the city’s 
news. 

“Hey,” he said, “I’ve got something 
big for you. Real estate guy out on 
Geary was kidnapped.” 

“Yeah, we know. But thanks any- 
way for calling us.” 

And while the bewildered salesman 
went back to his rounds, rewrite men 
all over San Francisco continued as- 
sembling thousands of words on a 
story they wouldn’t be able to use 
for still another day. 

Newspapers, wire services and radio 
and television stations had known 
about the kidnaping of 36-year-old 
Leonard Moskovitz within hours after 
a note demanding $500,000 ransom 
arrived at the home of Moskovitz’ 
father late Saturday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 16. 

But they also knew about a line in 
the ransom note written by Mosko- 
vitz—“Do not let police or authorities 
know or they'll kill me now if it 
comes out in the newspapers.” And 
the press began a voluntary three-day 
news blackout while police worked 
out an elaborate trap that snapped 
shut early Tuesday morning and 
freed Moskovitz unharmed. 

The censorship ended shortly after 
police inspectors yanked Joseph Lear 
from a darkened outdoor telephone 
booth at 2:45 a.m. Tuesday—before 
he could complete a call outlining de- 
livery of the ransom. 

A few minutes later, Lear led the 
inspectors to a small bungalow in a 
quiet San Francisco residential dis 
trict. Harold Jackson, described vari- 
ously as suave, sardonic and the mas- 
termind of the kidnaping, opened the 
door cautiously to a knock—and 
police catapulted into the room. They 
found Moskovitz badly frightened but 
in relatively good shape after three 
days of captivity. 
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The story went out just as fast as 
it could be set up in final form. Parts 
of it had been written as early as 
Saturday evening. It was simply a 
matter of writing new leads and link- 
ing the thousands of words put to- 
gether by reporters and rewrite men 
during the three-day period. 

First reports correctly emphasized 
the amazing efficiency of the police 
department operation that trapped 
the kidnappers and freed the victim. 
But by the following day newsmen 
were patting themselves on the back 
with official approval. 


ALIFORNIA Attorney General Ed- 
mund G. Brown labeled the news 
blackout “a grand conspiracy of si- 
lence.” Police officials said the censor- 
ship not only saved Moskovitz’ life, 
but was a big factor in luring Jackson 
and Lear into taking unusual chances 
—such as making two telephone ran- 
som calis from the same pay booth. 
Actually, the kidnaping was not a 
really well-kept secret. Many persons 
outside police and newspaper ranks 





arold Jackson and Joseph 

Lear pleaded not guilty and 
fought the case through a lengthy 
trial which ended in May. A jury 
found them guilty of kidnaping 
and conspiracy to kidnap with 
bodily harm. 

The jury made no recommenda- 
tion of mercy and the two were 
sentenced to death under the 
“bodily harm” clause of Califor- 
nia’s “Little Lindbergh Law.” The 
jury ruled that Leonard Mos- 
kovitz had been harmed when he 
was bound with chains. 

Jackson contended that the vic- 
tim had plotted the kidnaping to 
extract money from his father. 
Lear testified that he had been 
tricked into the kidnaping and 
was afraid to pull out. The two 
moved for a new trial. 





Ronald Goben shared the “conspiracy 
of silence” as a San Francisco In- 
ternational News Service reporter. 


had heard rumors—the Call-Bulletin 
classified ad salesman who tried to tip 
off the city desk was only one. It was 
inevitable that wives would learn 

and wives were bound to tell friends. 

The point, however, was not to 
keep the story a secret from every 
one. It was simply to keep Jackson 
and Lear from learning that authori 
ties (and newspapers) had been noti 
fied. That part worked out perfectly. 

Only the San Francisco bay area 
news outlets had been informed of 
the kidnaping, but rumors leaked 
out to editors across the country 
and brought urgent inquiries and de 
mands from widely scattered points. 

One radio network received a tip 
in New York. Executives telephoned 
San Francisco with a demand for an 
immediate broadcast, and the San 
Francisco staff spent a tense few min 
utes convincing the executives of the 
necessity of silence. 

The Los Angeles bureau of a wire 
service started to send a message ask 
ing for the story. The message, seen 
in newspapers throughout the state, 
read, “Client asks story real estate 
operator kidnaped and held.. .”—and 
was broken at that point by an alert 
teletype operator who responded with 
an unorthodox and peremptory “Lay 
off that.” The Los Angeles bureau, 


A hurried call from San Francisco 
explained the situation, 

Even San Francisco newsmen suc 
cumbed to the mounting tide of ru 
mors and half-truths by Sunday night: 
Word had been passed along that 
Walter Winchell had heard of the 
story and had threatened to break it. 
Winchell had what was probably his 


(Turn to page 34) 
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Levy, manager of KLX, Oakland, Calif., devised this handy file for reference on award contests. 


Simple but important: TO Win an Award, Work 
Must First Be Entered —*% muon . tevy 


ADIO is built on advertising. Yet 
radio stations are notoriously lax 
in advertising their own business 


One ofl the 


stations and radio station personnel is 


naturals open to radio 


the award contest. There is a satisfac 


tion in entering award contests. 
There's a real pleasure in winning one 
occasionally 

Nearly 


favorite program on the air of which 
it is proud 


every radio station has a 
There are probably oc 
casions when a program from one of 
the several thousand radio stations is 
signaled out for recognition, but the 
will show that some 
one along the line had to enter the 
station’s pride joy in a 
would not be earned. 
of THe QUILL 
the man who wants to 
do some promotional work a list of 
many of the radio-TV contests. At 
least we found The annual list 
in Tue Quitt formed the backbone of 
a five inch volume we now have with 
information, entry forms, deadlines, 
past winners and other details about 


odds no doubt 
and contest 
or recognition 

The 


should furnish 


awards issues 


it so 


many contests. It can save managers 
or promotion department heads weary 
hours looking for the right place to 
enter the worthy program. 

There is work involved in entering 
contests. But we changed the classif 
ication someplace along the line to 
make it a hobby instead. 

For those who have never entered 
a program in a and there 
must be hundreds of outstanding pro 
grams throughout the country that 
have not been entered—you will find 
the first attempt is the most difficult. 
After that, win or lose, it 


easier .. . and, of course, much more 


contest 


comes 


interesting if you happen to score on 
the first try 


HERE are more than two score ne 
tion-wide that invite en 
tries from radio stations for outstand 
ing radio programs. (These include, of 
course, 


contests 


non-journalistic contests 
which THe Quit does not cover). 
Add to this the regional and local 
contests and you have quite a size 
able number of annual contests. 


In entering a contest the most im 
portant single item, other than the all 
important one of having a worthy pro 
gram, is a complete understanding of 
the rules and what is required. The 
rules and entry form should be 
throughly digested so there can be no 
doubt about what is required 

After that it is a matter of setting 
down the facts and elaborating where 
To that contests are 
judged solely upon the weight of the 
entry would be incorrect, but it is a 
mistake to put your entry on onion 
skin and not to go into sufficient de 
tail about every phase of the pro 
gram. 

When your first contest entry has 
been completed, you are in business. 
A review of the list of contests avail 
able and what programs will qualify 
will show that this first entry with 
slight modification can be entered in 
at least half a dozen other contests. 
Sometimes this can be accomplished 
without rewriting more than the cov 
er page and perhaps one or two more. 


necessary. say 


(Turn to page 34) 
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Awards Section 


“Here Comes Their P.O.W.” won the Sigma Delta Chi award for the best news picture of the year for Bill Wilson 
of the Atlanta Journal and Constitution. It dramatically showed a family’s welcome for a son returning from Korea. 


For distinguished sevice SIGMa Delta Chi Makes 


Awards in 


EN individuals, two newspapers, a 
T mnaeazine a radio network and a 

television station were winners of 
the 22d annual Sigma Delta Chi 
awards for distinguished 
American journalism. The bronze me 
dallions have been given each year 
since 1932 by the professional jour 
nalistic fraternity. 


service in 


The awards were made for work in 
fourteen categories of newspaper, mag- 
azine, radio and television journalism 
and journalistic research during 1953. 
A record number of 674 entries were 
judged this year. 

A newspaper 
zine repeated 
Wilson, Des Moines Register and 
Tribune and Minneapclis Star and 
Tribune bureau chief, won the current 


and a maga- 


Richard L. 


group 
victories. 


award for Washington correspondence. 
This was won the previous year by 
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14 Fields of Journalism 


Clark R. Mollenhoff of the same bu 
reau. Look again took the award for 
public service in magazine journalism. 

Two newspapers received dual hon 
ors for public service in newspaper 
journalism when their series of arti 
cles were judged of equal excellence. 
They were the Chicago Daily News 
and the Houston Post. 


HE award for general newspaper 

reporting went to Carl T. Rowan, 28 
year-old Minneapolis Tribune staffer, 
for a series of articles on “Jim Crow” 
schools. Rowan, a Negro born and 
reared in the South, went to the states 
involved to report the background of 
the five school segregation cases re 
cently decided by the Supreme Court 

He told the stories of all factions in 
the controversy which 
arouses deep cleavages of opinion,” 


suits. “In a 


this citation said, “he did a calm job 
of news reporting which could nurture 
understanding of the issues without 
inflaming passions.” 

Rowan left his home in McMinn 
ville, Tenn., to join the Navy in World 
War II. He was a communications of 
ficer in the Atlantic. He later grad 
uated from Oberlin College and took 
a master’s degree in journalism at the 
University of Minnesota in 1948 

He gained national recognition in 
1951 for another series of articles deal 
ing with changes in Negro life since 
his own boyhood 6,000 
mile tour, the articles formed the basis 
of a later book, “South of Freedom.” 
twenty “Liberty Bell” 
editorials, written for the Milwaukee 
Journal, brought this award to John 
N. Reddin. The editorials were cited 
by the judges as “calmly and lucidly 


Based on a 


A series of 





appraising the dangers to America’s 
basic freedoms arising from reckless 
use or deliberate misuse of procedures 
intended to safeguard these freedoms.” 

A native of South Dakota, Reddin 
attended the University of Wisconsin 
and reported for the Manitowoc (Wis.) 
Herald-Times from 1933 until 1941, 
except for a year interval as manag 
ing editor of the Berlin (Wis.) Daily 
Journal, Enlisting in the army im 
mediately after Pearl Harbor, he 
reached a captain's rank. 

He joined the Milwaukee Journal 
staff after his military service. He was 
a copyreader and reporter, managed 
the paper's New York bureau and 
was made an editorial writer in 1949. 
He is now 42 


ICHARD L. WILSON was given 
the Washington correspondence 
award for his coverage of the Harry 
Dexter White case. “Mr. Wilson’s news 
sense, his regard for accuracy, his 
concern for the public welfare and his 
enterprise in collecting information 
not elsewhere” won the 
judges’ praise. The articles also won 
the Pulitzer Prize for national report 
ing 
Now 48, Wilson was born in Gales 
burg, Ill, and attended Iowa State 
College and the State University of 
Iowa before becoming a reporter on 
the Register in 1926. He was made city 
editor in 1930 and went to Washington 
to establish the Register and Tribune 
bureau in 1933. He did war correspond 
ence in England and North Africa. He 
is a past president of the National 
Press Club and the Gridiron Club. 
The award for foreign correspond- 
ence went to Alexander Campbell, 
African correspondent for Time mag 
azine, for his reporting of one of the 


presented 


Radio Reporting—Gordon Gammack 
of Station KRNT, Des Moines, Iowa. 


year’s hot spots in a troubled world, 
Kenya. Covering most of the “Dark 
Continent” from a Johannesburg base, 
Campbell was praised by the judges 
for “adhering religiously to the high- 
est traditions of journalism” while he 
“made important contributions to the 
world’s understanding of Kenya.” 

A Scot who was graduated from 
Edinburgh University with an M.A. 
degree in 1934, Campbell wrote for 
the Scotsman before going to South 
Africa. There he worked for the Daily 
Dispatch at East London and was as- 
sistant to the editor of the Johannes 
burg Star. His books include “The 
Heart of Africa,” published this year. 

Bill Wilson, 40-year-old photogra- 
pher for the Atlanta Journal and Con- 
stitution, took the winning picture of 
a family sighting a returning son and 


News Picture, Editorial Writing and General Reporting—From the left, Bill Wilson of the Atlanta Constitution 
and Atlanta Journal; John N. Reddin of the Milwaukee Journal and Carl T. Rowan of the Minneapolis Tribune. 


brother from a North Korean prison 
camp. The judges said: 

“Mr. Wilson was sensitive and dis- 
cerning in his selection of subject. He 
shot at the climactic moment. The 
technical results are superb. This pic- 
ture perpetuates the happy agony of 
relief so inherent in this great story.” 

Wilson’s first experience was as a 
wirephoto operator and darkroom 
technician in the Atlanta Bureau of 
the Associated Press. He joined the 
Atlanta newspapers’ photographic staff 
in 1937 and has been with them since 
then, except for three years’ Navy 
service which ended with Fighter 
Squadron 95 in the Pacific Theater. 

The award for editorial cartooning 
was made to John Fischetti of NEA 
Service for “The Scepter,” which ap 
peared in newspapers across the coun 


Radio Newswriting—Charles J. Chat- 
field, Station WHCU, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Washington and Foreign Correspondence and Magazine Reporting—Richard L. Wilson, Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une, Minneapolis Star and Tribune; Alexander Campbell, Time; James P. O’Donnell, Saturday Evening Post, 


try. It showed the symbol of power 
fallen from the dying grasp of Stalin 
with many hands reaching for it. 

“The name of any dictator could be 
substituted for that of Stalin,” the 
judges commented, “and it would still 
signify the struggle for power when a 
ruthless leader is losing his grip. The 
idea is presented with such force and 
simplicity that there is no need for 
any explaining caption.” 

Fischetti was born in Brooklyn and 
studied at the Pratt Institute. He free- 
lanced for national magazines and 
drew editorial cartoons for the Chica- 
go Sun and the New York Herald 
Tribune before joining NEA in 1951. 
Since then he has averaged six car- 
toons a week. 

One of the awards for public serv- 
ice in newspaper journalism went to 
the Chicago Daily News for a crusade 


Editorial Cartooning—John Fischetti 
of NEA Service. (See cover page.) 
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Research About Journalism—Harold 
L. Cross, New York attorney, lecturer. 


against slum housing which was given 
an unusually practical force by the 
newspaper's part in setting up a pilot 
project for slurn rehabilitation. 

The Houston Post won the parallel 
honor for a of articles on a 
super-patriotic organization, the Min 
ute Women of the U.S.A. Its Houston 
chapter was bringing what the news 
paper considered undue pressure on 
schools, churches and civic organiza 
tions through chain telephone calls 
and other methods. The series brought 
a wide public awakening to what was 
described as “an epidemic of fear.” 

The series was written by Ralph S. 
O’Leary, a reporter who later became 
city editor. The series also won for 
him the American Newspaper Guild’s 


series 


Heywood Broun Award and a Sydney 
Hillman Foundation prize. 

Judges of the dual public service 
awards commented: 

“The Daily News is not the first 
newspaper to crusade against the 
squalor and degradation of slums. The 
unusual phase of its attack lay rather 
in its all-out nature and its determined 
follow-through. A small army of re 
porters worked unceasingly.” 

The judges were “impressed by Mr. 
O’Leary’s assembly of his stories from 
dozens of hard-to-get-at sources, and 
by the complete freedom of reply the 
Post permitted the group under scru 
tiny. The merit of the series lies also 
in his almost clinically dispassionate 
reporting.” 


AMES P. O’DONNELL, an associate 
editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post, won the award for magazine re 
porting with an article entitled “I Led 
a Riot Against the Reds.” The article 
was so timely, the judges commented, 
“that it resembled a news flash, yet 
its detail and exploratory background 
made it a complete feature. It is the 
kind of reporting that both informs 
and entertains.” 

O’Donnell, who makes his home in 
the South of France, is 37 years old 
and served as an infantry officer in 
Europe during World War II. Born in 
Baltimore, he was graduated from 
Harvard University in 1937 and later 
took a master’s degree there and 
one at Germany’s University of Jena. 

After the war he stayed in Germany 
to set up a Berlin bureau for News- 
week. He became an associate editor 
of the Post in 1951. 

Look, winner for two consecutive 
years of the award for public service 

(Turn to page 20) 
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Pulitzer prize winners for 


international 


reporting, 


local reporting and editorial writing 


were (from the left) 


Jim G. Lucas, Scripps-Howard Newspapers; Alvin Scott McCoy, Kansas City Star, and Don Murray, Boston Herald. 


Award 8 Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism 


two announced 
as winners of 


newspapers were 


Fis individual newspapermen and 

Pulitzer prizes in 
journalism early in May. In an eighth 
category of competition the prize for 
news photography went to an amateur 
whose picture was later distributed 
nationally. 

Usually gold medals are given to 
newspapers and awards of $1,000 to 
individual winners. This year, in ad 
dition to the newspaper award for 
meritorious public service, one of the 
local reporting awards, for a story 
gathered and written under deadline 
pressure, went to a newspaper for a 
collective staff job. 

Only 
Herbert Block, repeated a previous 
Pulitzer victory. The Washington Post 
cartoonist won a Pulitzer prize in 1942 
and has also been given Sigma Delta 
Chi’s bronze medallion three different 


one of this year’s winners, 


years for the best editorial cartooning. 

The public service award went to 
Newsday, Garden City, Long Island, 
for its exposure of scandals and labor 
racketeering in connection with trot 
ting tracks 

The ( Miss.) 
Post-Herald won the spot news local 


Vicksburg Sunday 
reporting honor for its accurate and 
detailed that 
struck the city shortly before edition 
time late Saturday 


coverage of a tornado 


Despite disruption of utilities and 
Post-Herald 


came out with five separate page one 


communications, the 


stories and managed national cover- 
age on the tragedy which hit two 
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blocks from its building, killed fifteen 
and injured hundreds. 

The prize for local reporting went 
to Alvin Scott McCoy of the Kansas 
City Star for reporting that brought a 
legislative investigation of political in 
fluence in the sale of a sanitarium to 
the state of Kansas and led to the 
resignation of C. Wesley Roberts, Re 
publican national chairman. A Uni 
versity of Kansas graduate, McCoy 
joined the Star in 1930. 

Richard L. Wilson, chief of the 
Washington Bureau of the Cowles 
Newspapers, won the prize for na 
tional affairs reporting for his ex 
clusive stories on the Federal Bureau 


Herbert L. Block, Washington Post car- 
toonist, won his second Pulitzer prize. 


of Investigation report to the White 
House on Harry Dexter White affair 

The Pulitzer prize for international 
reporting was awarded to Jim G, Lu 
cas of the Scripps-Howard Newspa 
pers for human interest stories about 
the Korean war and its immediate 
aftermath. He received a Polk Award 
earlier this spring for the same work. 

Lucas is a former Marine Corps 
combat correspondent who has been 
a feature writer for the Scripps-How 
ard Newspapers since 1945. He ended 
his Marine career as a first lieutenant. 

A native of Oklahoma, he attended 
the University of Missouri for a 
year and then reported for the Musk 
ogee (Okla.) Phoenix and the Tulsa 
Tribune before enlisting in the Marine 
Corps. As a Marine he won a National 
Headliners award in 1943. 

Don Murray of the Boston Herald 
was given the editorial writing prize 
for a year long series of editorials 
about the “new look” in defense. He 
makes the fourth Herald editorial 
writer to receive this Pulitzer prize 
since 1924, a record matched by no 
other newspaper. Murray, who is not 
yet 30, was praised for his incisive 
style and forthright comment. 

Herbert L. Block, “Herblock” to 
millions who have admired his work 
in the Washington Post and 
where, won his second Pulitzer prize 


else 


for a cartoon showing the robed and 
hooded figure of death saying to the 
shade of Russian Premier Stalin: 
“You were always a great friend of 
mine, Joseph.” 

(Turn to page 20) 





Naturally, we're proud 


The Sigma Delta Chi “Public Service in Magazine Journalism” award is 
one in which any magazine would take great pride—and we're especially 
proud of the fact that Sigma Delta Chi has seen fit to present this coveted 


award to LOOK for the second year in a row. 


THE CITATION 


“LOOK Magazine has demonstrated distinctive public service in its presen- 


tation of articles of social significance. In its publication of such articles as 
‘All-America Cities Awards’ and its series of seven articles on various re- 
ligious creeds in the United States, LOOK has made an important contribu- 
tion to the better public understanding of social problems in the United 
States. There is evidence that such articles have had considerable impact 
and accomplished much good in combating religious prejudices and in 


ea ae ” 
stimulating interest in civic improvements and reforms. 


LOOK 


GARDNER COWLES, EDITOR 
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Huntley, Johnson Take 
Peabody News Citations 


Special radio-television award presented to Edward 
R. Murrow, three-time winner, "for being himself." 


Peabody honors for meritorious 

public service in radio and tele- 
vision this year went to Chester R. 
Huntley, of radio station KABC, Los 
Angeles, Cal., for “mature commen- 
tary on controversial issues”; to Ger- 
ald W. Johnson, of WAAM-TV, Balti 
more, Md., for bringing to television 
a “profound sense of political his- 
tory”; and to Edward R. Murrow, of 
CBS, “for being himself.” 

Winners were announced by Dean 
John E. Drewry of the University of 
Georgia’s Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, which with the Peabody 
advisory board, administers the 
awards, at a luncheon meeting of the 
Radio and Television Executives Soci- 
ety of New York. 

Other Peabody awards of interest in 
the journalistic field included one to 
radio station WBAW, Barnwell, S. €., 
for local public service through its 
program, “Church of Your Choice”; 
one to WSB and WSB-TV, Atlanta, 
Ga., for regional public service in both 
radio and television, especially in its 
program, “Removing the Rust From 
Radio”; and a joint award for tele- 
vision education to KNXT, Los An 
geles, for “Cavalcade of Books,” and 


NY resboay the George Foster 


it DA ee 


says the 


“A Fighting Southerner” 
fourth Peabody citation to be won by 


Edward R. Murrow. 
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Newscaster 


WCBS-TV, New York, for “Camera 
Three.” “Mr. Wizard,” of NBC, re 
ceived the citation for television youth 
and children’s programs. 

Recognition of the promotion of in 
ternational understanding through 
television was supplied by an award 
to the coverage of the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth by the British Broad 
casting Corporation. 

Chet Huntley’s competence as a ra- 


Forty years as a professor, writer, 
journalist, and scholar back up Gerald 
W. Johnson’s WAAM-TV newscasts. 


dio—and now television—commenta- 
tor already has been widely recog 
nized. In 1942 he received the Pea 
body news award, a special news cita 
tion by the Ohio State University In 
stitute for Education by Radio, and a 
New York University award for 
“These Are Americans,’ a program 
which he wrote and produced. The 
Radio News Club of Southern Cal 
ifornia voted him the best commenta 
tor on the West Coast in 1949, 1951, 
and 1952. Early in 1951, he again was 
nominated for the Peabody news 
award. His “frontline” television cov 
erage of the atomic bomb test at Yuc- 
ca Flats, Nev., on March 17, 1953, re 
ceived wide commendation, 

A Montanan who spent his first 
eleven years on a cattle and sheep 
ranch, Huntley earned early recogni- 


Chet Huntley literally talked his 
way out of a medical course to become 
a leading west coast newscaster. 


tion of his talent for public expres 
sion when, as a high school student in 
Whitehall, Mont., he won the state 
public speaking and debate champion 
ships. Eager to become a_ doctor, 
studied a pre-medic course at Mon- 
tana State College for three years be 
fore his performance in a national 
oratory tournament in Wichita, Kans., 
won him a scholarship to the Cornish 
Schools of Arts in Seattle, Wash. 
After studying drama and speech at 
Cornish for a year, he transferred to 
the University of Washington where 
he was graduated in 1934. Within a 
year he had launched his career in 
radio as a newscaster, reading items 
from the morning Seattle Star over a 
local station. 

“Chet Huntley’s skill in analyzing 
the news of the moment is coupled 
with the competence of a responsible 
reporter,” says his latest Peabody 
citation. “In a time when the head 
lines reflect uneasiness and fear he 
has consistently demonstrated a talent 
for mature commentary on the con 
troversial issues of the day. Huntley 
has a thorough understanding of the 
need for courageous and thoughtful 
radio journalism plus a craftsman’s 
knowledge of the medium which car 
ries his observations twice daily to 
listeners in the eleven Western 
states.” 

Johnson began his weekly televi 
sion comment program in Baltimore 
on July 4, 1952, after four decades 
as a newspaperman, writer, scholar, 
and professor. He received his A.B. 
at Wake Forest College in 1911 and 
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his Litt.D. in 1928. He attended the 
University of Toulouse, France, and 
has degrees from The College of 
Charleston (S. C.), the University of 
North Carolina, and the University 
of the South. He established the 
Thomasville (N. C.) Davidsonian in 
1910, later wrote for the Lexington 
(N. C.) Dispatch and the Greensboro 
(N. C.) Daily News, and was profes 
sor of journalism at the University of 
North Carolina from 1924 through 
1926. From 1926 to 1943 he was an 
editorial writer for the Sunpapers in 
Baltimore 

Since 1943 he has been free-lancing 
as a writer. Among his books are 
“Andrew Jackson,” “Randolph of Ro- 
anoke,” “The Secession of the South- 
ern States,” “The Sunpapers of Bal 
timore” (With Kent, Mencken, and 
Owens), “Roosevelt, Dictator or Dem- 
ocrat?”, “American Heroes and Hero 
Worship,” “An Honorable Titan,” 
“Liberal’s Progress,” “Our American 
Heritage,” “Our English Her- 
itage.” 

As a television commentator he 
won the 1952 Alfred I. duPont award 
and the 1953 Sidney Hillman Founda 
tion award. “It is from this rich ac 
ademic and professional background,” 
says his 1954 Peabody citation, “that 
he has brought to the newest of the 
agencies of communication his pro 
found sense of political history, his 
graceful literary style, and his out 
spoken courage.” 

The special award to Murrow this 
year, was the CBS _ newscaster’s 
fourth Peabody citation. “A Tarheel 

he was born on a small farm in 
North Carolina—Edward R. Murrow 
brings to radio and television those 
qualities which summed up in 
that ringing phrase, ‘a fighting South 
erner, ” read Dean Drewry in pre- 
senting the citation. “He is a believer 
and he believes passionately in the ca 


and 


are 





Pulitzer Awards 


(Continued from page 17) 


He attended Lake Forest College 
and the Chicago Art Institute before 
joining the Chicago Daily News art 
staff in 1929. He went to NEA Service 
in 1933 and to the Post in 1946. 

Pictures taken by Mrs. Walter M. 
Schau, San Anselmo, Calif., amateur, 
of the rescue of two men from a trail 
er cab won the prize for photography. 

The pictures were first published 
in the Akron (Ohio) Beacon-Journal 
and distributed by the Associated 
Press. Mrs. Schau is the first woman 
and the second amateur ever to win 
this Pulitzer prize 


pacity of this country to do the right 
thing. He is fair-minded and a fighter 
for justice. He is courageous with the 
courage that has compelled him to 
take on assignments ‘above and be- 


yond the call of duty’.... To Ed- 
ward R. Murrow who has three times 
before this received a Peabody award, 
we now dedicate this special award 
for being himself.” 





Sigma Delta Chi Awards 


(Continued from page 15) 


in magazine journalism, received the 
second medallion for such articles as 
its “All-America Cities Award” and 
a series of seven articles on various 
religious creeds. 

“Look,” the citation said, “has made 
an important contribution to better 
public understanding of social prob- 
lems in the United States. There is 
evidence that such articles have had 
considerable impact and accomplished 
much good in combatting religious 
prejudice and in stimulating interest 
in civic improvements and reforms.” 

Charles J. Chatfield of Station 
WHCU, Ithaca, N. Y., was given the 
award for radio newswriting for his 
daily news commentary, “Letters to 
the Editor.” The broadcast was praised 
for its discussion of controversial local 
matters “in a well-balanced, temperate 
fashion intended to enlighten as well 
as to lead.” The citation added: 

“His writing is clear and concise 
and the ‘Letters’ leave little to be 
desired in objectivity and complete- 
ness.” 

A son of the late J. L. Chatfield, 
editor of the Corning (N. Y.) Journal, 
he became a full time reporter at 16. 

After overseas service with the Air 
Force, he published a weekly paper 
in his home town of Painted Post, 
N. Y., and from 1946 through 1949 was 
editor of the Corning News. In this 
post he won two $500 prizes. He joined 
WHCU in 1950. 

The award for radio reporting was 
given Gordon Gammack of Station 
KRNT, Des Moines, Ia., for his inter- 
views with Iowa prisoners of war as 
they were released at Freedom Village 
in Korea. He recorded the talks. 

“Gammack’s interviews,” the judges 
commented, “are a fine example of 
the type of superior news service a 
broadcasting station can give its par- 
ticular listening audience. . . . Timely, 
interesting, and packed with dramatic 
news values, the interviews were con 
ducted with good taste.” 

Gammack, now 44, was a World 
War II correspondent for the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune in Eur- 
ope and did his first radio journalism 
with a broadcast for KRNT in 1944. 

When the Korean War broke out, 
he covered it for the Des Moines news 
papers and for KRNT. He returned 
for the prisoner exchanges. 


Gammack first reported for the Reg- 
ter and Tribune in 1933, after attend- 
ing Harvard University and working 
for several New England newspapers, 
including the Hartford Courant. 


OR the first time in its history, the 

award for public service in radio 
journalism went to a network rather 
than an individual station. CBS’ “Dead 
Stop,” an hour-long monthly series 
on traffic safety, won this honor. 

The program, declared the judges, 
“dealt realistically and effectively” 
with the problem of safety. “It has 
universal appeal, affecting all listen 
ers, whether drivers or pedestrians, 
and alerting them to both the dangers 
and the precautions of traffic hazards.” 

WHAS-TV of Louisville, Ky., was 
given the award for public service in 
television journalism for a telecast of 
an operation on a cancerous lung. 
Done as part of the station’s cam- 
paign to educate the public to the 
threat of cancer, the program gave 
living proof that the disease can strike 
anywhere and also can be checked. 

“The impact of the program,” the 
judges said, “was made even greater 
by not only timing it with the start of 
the Cancer Fund drive, but by bring- 
ing back into its studio a few weeks 
later the patient, again at work.” 

Harold L. Cross, authority on news- 
paper law, won the award for re 
search with his book, “The People’s 
Right to Know.” The book, published 
in 1953 under the sponsorship of the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi 
tors, covered the legal aspects of ac- 
cess to public information at all levels 
of government. The citation read: 

“Harold Cross has sought out and 
organized the statutes and court de- 
cisions which have a direct bearing 
on the people’s right of access to in- 
formation about their governments. 
As a result, those who hold confidence 
in the democratic processes have a 
new source of courage and direction 
in the continuing fight against sup- 
pression of information.” 

Dr. Cross has specialized in news 
paper law for forty years and has 
lectured for a quarter of a century at 
Columbia University on this subject. 
A graduate of Cornell University, he 
was for many years counsel to the 


New York Herald Tribune. 
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Thanks... 


Particularly since it comes from 
those who know 


WHAS TELEVISION 


CHANNEL 11 LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


The Television Station of the Courier-Journal & Louisville Times 





Here's a List 
Of the Winners 


Information about awards in journal- 
ism and the names of winners announced 
between June, 1953, and June, 1954, are 
presented below. Save this copy of THe 
Quit as a handy guide on competitions 
and the achievement awards throughout 
the year 





A. |. A. Awards 








The American Institute of Architects 
this year initiated a journalism competi- 
tion to “recognize and encourage writing 
that will further the public understand- 
ing of architecture and the architect.” 
Prizes of $250 each for published work 
appearing in 1953 were announced in 
April by Hugh Ferriss, president of the 
New York chapter of the A. L. A. 


AWARDS IN JOURNALISM 
ABOUT ARCHITECTURE 


Best factual reporting: Robert J. Lewis, 
Washington (D. C.) Evening Star. 

Best feature story: Lilian Jackson 
Braun, Detroit (Mich.) Free Press. 

Best article in a professional mag- 
azine: Pietro Belluschi, for an article in 
October, 1953, Architectural Record. 

Best article in a popular magazine: 
Bruce Barton, Jr., Time. 

Best photograph in a magazine: Ezra 
Stoller, Architectural Record. 





N. W. Ayer Make-up 











The N. Wayland Ayer cup is awarded 
annually by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
West Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
to the English language newspaper in 
any circulation class adjudged the most 
outstanding in typography, make-up and 
printing. 

Honorable mentions are awarded ac- 
cording to circulation classes. Awards 
this year were based on issues of March 
10, a date selected by lot 

BEST OF ALL CLASSES 


The Herald Tribune, New York, N. Y. 


MORE THAN 50,000 CIRCULATION 


The Salt Lake Tribune, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


10,000 TO 50,000 CIRCULATION 
The Evening Herald, Manchester, Conn. 
LESS THAN 10,000 CIRCULATION 
The Transcript, Norman, Okla. 
TABLOIDS 
The Daily News, New York, N. Y. 





Heywood Brown Award 











A cash award of $500 and a citation is 
given each year by the American News- 
paper Guild in memory of Heywood 
Broun, its first president. The winner is 
selected for the best journalistic work 


Atlanta’s WSB was the only winner of dual regional Peabody Awards for public serv- 
ice in both radio and television. Dean John E. Drewry (left) of the Henry W. Grady 
school of journalism of the University of Georgia, makes the awards to J. Leonard 
Reinsch (right), WSB managing director, and John M. Outler, Jr., general manager. 


during the previous year in the liberal 
spirit of Broun. 

The competition is open to newsmen 
of the United States and Canada regard- 
less of Guild membership. Entries must 
be submitted by Feb. 1 to the American 
Newspaper Guild, 99 University Place, 
New York City. 


$500 WINNER 
Ralph S. O'Leary, Houston Post. 


best original research, Domestic Engi- 
neering. 


CLASS, INSTITUTIONAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL PAPERS 


Best series of articles, Modern Beauty 
Shop; best single article, Aero Digest; 
best single issue, Hotel Management; best 
graphic presentation, Hotel Management; 
best original research, Interiors. 





Businesspaper Awards 








Canadian Awards 











Industrial Marketing annually awards 
fifteen bronze plaques and thirty certifi- 
cates of merit for editorial excellence 
among businesspapers in five categories. 

Winners listed are those which re- 
ceived plaques in 1953 on the basis of 
entries dated in 1952. Winning issues of 
1953 will be announced next month on 
the basis of entries mailed to Industrial 
Marketing, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago, 
during the first four months of 1954. 


INDUSTRIAL PAPERS 


Best series of articles, Iron Age; best 
single article, Power; best single issue, 
Machine Design; best graphic presenta- 
tion, House and Home; best original re- 
search, Electric Light and Power. 


MERCHANDISING, TRADE, AND 
EXPORT PAPERS 


Best series of articles, Jewelers’ Cir 
cular-Keystone; best single article, Ho- 
siery & Underwear Review; best single 
issue, Electrical Merchandising; best 
graphic presentation, Jewelry Magazine; 


Seven winners of the fifth annual Can- 
adian National Newspaper Awards were 
announced in Toronto in April. 


Editorial writing: T. C. Nichols, Ham- 
ilton Spectator. 

Spot news reporting: Judith Robinson, 
Toronto Telegram. 

Feature writing: Gerald Clark, Canada 
Wide Feature Service. 

Staff corresponding: Jack Scott, Van- 
ceuver Sun. 

Spot news photographer: Orval Bru- 
nelle, Letheridge Herald. 

Feature news photograph: Bill Den- 
nett, Vancouver Sun. 

Cartoonist: Robert W. Chambers, Halli 
fax Chronicle-Herald and Mail-Star. 





Christmas Safety Cartoon 











A Public Interest Award of $300 is 
presented annually by the National Safe 
(Turn to page 24) 
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SIGMA DELTA CHI AWARD 
FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
IN JOURNALISM DURING 1953 


Richard Wilson 


CHIEF 
WASHINGTON BUREAU 
DES MOINES REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 


The award by the professional journalistic 
fraternity for excellence in Washington correspond: 
ence is one of the highest honors a newsman can 
receive. 


Wilson’s award-winning articles first revealed 
the contents of the FBI report, which in 1945 
warned the White House of Harry Dexter White’s 


Communist connections. 


The judges found his “enterprise” in being 
the first to obtain the report and his “news sense 
and accuracy” in writing the articles “a journalistic 
service of the highest order.” 


We are proud of Richard L. Wilson, We 
are proud of the news reporting job being done by 
him and other members of our Washington bureau. 


DES MOINES REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 


SERVICE 
IN 
JOURNALISM 
9 53 
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ty Council to the artist who creates the 
cartoon judged most effective in helping 
to reduce the Christmas accident toll. 
The 1953 winner was chosen from a rec- 
ord entry total of 154 cartoons. 


1953 AWARD WINNER 
Bob Dale, San Antonio (Tex.) News. 





Billy DeBeck Award 











The eighth winner of the annual De- 
Beck award for cartoonists was an- 
nounced at the National Cartoonists Soci- 
ety’s Billy DeBeck Award dinner in New 
York City on April 21. 


CARTOON AWARD 


Morton Walker, King Features, for 
“Beetle Bailey.” 





Alfred |. duPont Awards 











Three Alfred I. duPont awards are 
presented annually to the high-power ra- 
dio or television station, low-power sta- 
tion, and the news commentator for “out- 
standing and meritorious service in en- 
couraging, fostering, promoting, and de- 
veloping American ideals of freedom.” 

Each winner receives a plaque and 
$1,000 in cash which, if it is so desired, 
can be used to establish a scholarship 
or fellowship. The awards were estab 
lished by the widow of Alfred I. duPont 
with a perpetual trust fund and are ad- 
ministered by Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Va., with O. W. Rie- 
gel, director of the Lee Memorial Jour- 
nalism Foundation, as curator. 


STATION AWARDS 
WBZ and WBZ-TV, Boston, Mass. 
(joint award). 
WOL-TV, Ames, Ia. 
COMMENTATOR AWARD 


Pauline Frederick, National Broadcast- 
ing Company. 





E & P Photo Contest 











Each year Editor & Publisher gives 
three cash prizes of $200, $100, and $75 
for the best spot news pictures of the 

revious year. Five runners-up are given 
te A mentions with $15 awards. 


TOP THREE FOR '53 
First, Barney Coons, New York Daily 
Mirror; second, Charles Corte, United 
Press Newspictures (Washington, D. C.); 
third, Roland P. Oxton, Boston (Mass.) 
American. 





Fire Underwriters 











Gold medal awards, or their equivalent 
of $500 in cash, are presented annually 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers to the daily newspaper, weekly 
newspaper, radio station, and television 
station judged to have rendered out- 
standing public service in fire safety and 
fire prevention during the previous year. 

Winners for 1953 were announced in 


Ralph S. O’Leary of the Houston Post won 
the $500 Heywood Broun award offered by 
the American Newspaper Guild. His arti- 
cles on the Houston chapter of the Min- 
ute Women of the U.S.A. also won him a 
$500 Sidney Hillman award and his paper 
a Sigma Delta Chi public service award. 
April on the basis of entries received by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
85 John St., New York, during the first 
six weeks of 1954. 


DAILY NEWSPAPER 


N. C 


We're 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
The Oxford Press, Oxford, Ohio. 
RADI.) STATION 
WHAS, Louisville, Ky. 
TELEVISION STATION 
WBZ.-TYV, Boston, Mass. 





Hillman Foundation 








The Sidney Hillman Foundation an- 
nually awards prizes of each for 
work on themes relating to Mr. Hillman’s 
ideals on trade union development, civil 
liberties, race relations and similar is- 
sues. Winners of the 1953 awards were 
among entries submitted to the Sidney 
Hillman Foundation, Inc., 15 Union 
Square, New York City, by Feb. 15. They 
were presented at luncheon March 31. 
The winners were: 


Gerald W. Johnson, WAAM-TYV, Bal- 
timore. 

Edward R. Murrow, CBS-TV. 

Ralph S. O’Leary, Houston Post. 

Joseph Wechsberg, New Yorker. 

Theodore H. White (for his book on 
postwar Europe, “Fire in the Ashes’). 





Missouri Honor Awards 











Twin City Sentinel, Winston-Salem, 


The University of Missouri Honor 
Awards for Distinguished Service in 
Journalism are based upon performance 


(Turn to page 7) 


Publication ¥F 


Specialists 


Not the largest, but we have the press capacity—pictured above is 
just a part of our pressroom—to give efficient service and get your 
publication into the mails on schedule. 

We're interested in giving competent service, quality letterpress 
printing and constant attention to the publisher's needs. 

We've had years of experience in handling scientific journals, house 
organs, business and fraternal publications for customers in St. Louis, 
Tulsa, Des Moines, Chicago, Indianapolis and other Midwestern cities. 


THE OVID BELL PRESS, INC. 


Magazine and Book Printing 
Fulton, Missouri 
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OFF LOUISIANA COAST, supply boat plows through choppy seas to 
offshore rig. Because of difficulties of exploring and drilling at sea, of bad 
weather, and of communication and transport problems, cost of getting oil 
from under the Gulf is 242 to 3 times that of oil produced ashore. Yet compe 


tition is so great, oilmen will drill offshore more than a well a week this year 
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U.S. Gilmen 
Challenge the Sea 


In the “Playground of Hurricanes,” 
Oil Companies Compete 
to Find New Supplies for You 


In the open waters of the Gulf of Mexico, against every 
hazard of wind, wave, and sudden storm, sea-going oil- 
men are opening up a new American frontier. 

Now that oilmen have gone to sea they face entirely new 
problems. Here are just a few of the difficulties that must 


be overcome in a ty pical deep water operation: 


Construct a drilling platform 20 miles at sea, in 65 
feet of ocean water. Build it high and strong enough 
to withstand 28- foot hurricane waves, and winds that 
can blow more than 150 miles per hour. Set up living 
quarters for about 40 men. Be ready for sudden evacu- 
ation of personnel when storm warnings come. Be 
willing to invest a million dollars in the platform and 


its equipment before drilling ever vegins. 


Even after this, there is still no assurance the well will ever 
produce a drop of oil. Of 71 rank wildcat wells drilled off 
Louisiana to date, only 27 turned out to be oil producers. 
Off Texas, out of 16 wells drilled, the one oil discovery was 
so small it has since been abandoned. 

Why are oi!men willing to buck these odds? Because 
the only way to find oil under the Gulf is to drill for it. 
And competition is so keen that if one company passes up 
a promising area, a rival company will surely risk the odds, 

You and the nation will benefit from this competition — 
for it is one more way America is assured of ample oil 
supplies in the future. 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 
50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


te | 
© ae | 
EXPLORATION CREW drops balloon buoys marking location of “geo 
phones.”’ Charges are set off and geophones record sound waves to chart 
earth formations beneath ocean floor. For right to search, oilmen have invested 
over 100 million dollars in leases. Yet they still face years of work and mil- 
lions in expenditures before they can hope to break even offshore. 
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over many years, rather than upon par 
ticular instances of journalistic brilliance. 

The 1954 awards were presented at 
Journalism Week ceremonies in Colum- 
bia, Mo., on April 30 on the basis of 
nominations addressed to the Dean of 
the Faculty prior to February 1. 


1954 MEDALISTS 


Turner Catledge, managing editor, New 
York Times. 

Joseph Costa, chief photographer, King 
Features, New York City. 

Harry D. Guy, advertising director, 
Dallas Morning News. 

W. C. Hewitt, publisher, Shelby County 
Herald, Shelbyville, Mo. 

Le Figaro, Paris, France (award ac- 
cepted by Nicolas Chatelain, permanent 
U. 8S. correspondent). 

National Geographic Magazine (award 
accepted by Gilbert Grosvenor, editor). 

Cleveland (Ohio) Press (award ac- 
cepted by Louis B. Seltzer, editor). 





Missouri Picture 
Competition 











The University of Missouri School of 
Journalism annually sponsors an Inter- 
national Picture Competition and Exhibi- 
tion in which the Mathew Brady and 
Jimmy Hare awards go to the magazine 





TO A YOUNG MAN 
WHO WANTS TO 
EARN ‘10,000 


Advice from The 
Wall Street Journal 


A few years ago an annual income of 
$5000 was a reasonable goal for a young 
man. Today, with increased taxes and 
higher living costs, you need $10,000 a 
year to buy what $5000 used to buy 

This change in values is only one of 
many changes taking place in America 
New inventions, new industries and new 
ways of doing business are creating new 
opportunities for young men who want 
to increase their incomes 

The Wall Street Journal tells you 
about these opportunities. Because the 
reports in The Journal come to you 
DAILY, you get immediate notice of 
any new developments that may affect 
your business or your income. 

The Journal is especially proud of its 
growing group of ambitious young men 
subscribers. These are the men The 
Journal can help the most. These are 
the leaders of tomorrow. Will you be 
one of them? Why not send for a trial 
subscription? It may be the turning 
point in your career. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in four cities—New York, Chicago, 
Dallas and San Francisco. It costs $20 
a year, but you can get a Trial Sub- 
scription for 3 months for $6. Just tear 
out this ad and attach check for $6 and 
mail, Or tell us to bill you. Address 
The Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N.Y US 1-15 











HEWITT SELTZER 


portfolio and newspaper portfolio win- 
ners and Certificates of Merit are award- 
ed in other classifications. This year’s 
awards were based on pictures taken or 
published in 1953 and submitted to Cliff 
Edom, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo., by Jan. 15, 1954. 


Magazine portfolio (Mathew Brady 
award): Michael Rougier, Life. 

Newspaper portfolio (Jimmy Hare 
award): Thomas Abercrombie, Milwau- 
kee (Wis.) Journal. 

Spot news: Barney Coons, New York 
Mirror. 

Feature: Roland Patterson, Parade. 

Sports: Paul Siegel, Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Star and Tribune. 

Picture series: Guy Gillette, Brackman 
Associates. 

Picture sequence: Lonnie Wilson, Oak- 
land (Cal.) Tribune. 





Maria Moors Cabot 











The Maria Moors Cabot gold medals 
are awarded each year by Columbia Uni- 
versity for public service by journalists 
of the nations of the Western Hemis- 
phere. They are formally bestowed at a 
ceremony at the university, usually in 
the autumn. They were established in 
1939 by Dr. Godfrey Lowell Cabot of 


Boston in his wife’s memory. 


1953 MEDALISTS 


Crede H. Calhoun, New York Times, 
Canal Zone. 

Ismael Perez Castro, El Universal, 
Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

Carlos Lacerda, Tribuna da Imprensa, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Arturo Schaerer, La Tribuna, Asuncion, 
Paraguay. 





National Religious 


Publicity Council 








The National Religious Publicity Coun- 
cil announced winners of its 1953-54 
awards of merit for coverage of church 
news at a dinner in Riverside Church, 
New York City, on April 8, in connection 
with the Council’s twenty-ninth annual 
meeting. 


NEWSPAPER AWARDS 


Kansas City (Kans.) Kansan. 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal. 
Washington (D. C.) Star. 


MAGAZINE AWARD 
Look. 





NEA Newspaper 
Contests 








Winners of the 1954 National Editorial 
Association Better Newspaper Contests, 
conducted in co-operation with state 
press associations, will not be announced 
until the middle of June and their names 


(Turn to page 28) 





In this issue, 


Columbia University 
Press 


Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 


New York Life Insur- 
ance Company 


Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company, Inc. 


WHAS-—Television 
—join The QUILL’s 


growing list of impressive 
advertisers who now use 
The QUILL to get results. 
You, too, can profit. Get 
facts and figures today 
about journalism's most 
widely read magazine. 


The QUILL 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Victor E. Bluedorn, Bus. Mgr. 
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1954 PULITZER PRIZE WINNER 


“,+- for his notable front-line human interest 
reporting of the Korean War.” 


JIM G. LUCAS 


Scripps-Howard War Correspondent 





YPICALLY, Jim Lucas was not standing 
Neesal waiting for accolades when the 
1954 Pulitzer Prizes were announced. He 
was half-way around the world on the latest 
of the war-reporting assignments that have 
brought him a bright array of top journalistic 
citations. Among them, the VF W’s General 
Omar N. Bradley Gold Medal, the George 
Polk Memorial Award of Long Island Uni- 
versity, the Marine Corps Reserve Officers 
Assn. “Non Sibi Sed Patriae’”’ Award, the 
Scripps-Howard Ernie Pyle Award, the 
American Seventh Division Citation and the 
National Headliners Award. 


The Lucas dateline of the moment is Indo- 
China. His stories from that embattled front, 
like those from Korea, provide the reader 
with a realistic close-up of the sacrifices and 
hardships of men under fire and a skilled 


appraisal of the war itself, 


Lucas’ dispatches appear exclusively in 
Scripps-Howard newspapers across the na- 
tion, and have won him a following of loyal 
readers second to none among today’s war 


correspondents. 





SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


NEW YORK. World-Telegram & The Sun + « «+ Rocky Mountain News 


Post-Herald 


Press-Scimitor 
SAN FRANCISCO 


WDIANAPOLIS 
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(Continued from page 26) 


were not available for the Awards Issue 
of Tue Quit. Winning newspapers in 
1953 are listed below 


GENERAL EXCELLENCE 


Dailies: Pontiac (Mich.) Daily Press; 
weeklies (under 2,000 circulation): Wes- 
laco (Tex.) News; weeklies (over 2,000 
circulation): Washington (N. J.) Star; 
suburban weeklies: Evanston (Ill) Re- 
view. 

BEST NEWS STORY 

Under 2,000 circulation: Ritzville 
(Wash.) Journal-Times; over 2,000 cir- 
culation: Roseville (Cal.) Press-Tribune. 


BEST FEATURE STORY 


Under 2,000 circulation: Oxford (Ohio) 
Press; over 2,000 circulation: Meyersdale 
(Pa.) Republican. 


SPECIAL AWARDS 


Community service, Houma (La.) Ter- 
rebonne Press; service to agriculture, 
Elkin (N. C.) Tribune; best editorial 
award, Central City (Ky.) Messenger; 
Herrick editorial award, Sebastian (Fla.) 
Indian River News; best column (one 
subject), Lapeer (Mich.) Lapeer County 
Press; best column (variety of subjects), 
Coffeyville (Kans.) Daily Journal; re- 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations wanted 08 per word; 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications .15 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising 

When gnewering blind ads, 
them as follows ox Number, 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 





lease address 
e Qui, 35, 


SITUATION WANTED 


Experienced in sports and general news, both 
editing and reporting, vet (29, married) de- 
sires position on daily. Master's degrees in 
journalism and library science. Available late 


in summer. Photography is a hobby. SDX 
member. Box 1068, Tue Qui. 


News-feature writer and out-of-city corre- 
spondent for metropolitan daily wishes news, 
magazine, public relations slot in England 
only. U of A.B. in journalism, married, 31, 
experienced. SDX member. Box 1069, Tue 
QuuL 


Nine years experience in publication field 
and desire opportunity to edit and manage 
weekly newspaper with ibility of invest- 
ing and with eventual option of buying. Jour- 
nalism school graduate, veteran, age 38. Let 
me hear from you. Box 1070, Tue Qui. 


Journalism student desires summer employ- 
ment in Chicago. Appointed editor of univer- 
sity newspaper for next term. Three years 
in Marines. Eager and willing to learn. Box 
1071, Tue Qui. 


Young man, age 26, recent GI, who served in 
Germany, wants to return and desires work 
with firm in Germany. Has abilities in the pub- 
lic relations field and has done selling ow 
oapeges with photo house, and seeking a job 
with a company located in Germany 2x 
1073, Tue Quis. 


HELP WANTED 


TOP LEVEL OPPORTUNITY 


Head of daily newspaper and printing com- 
pany in MID-WES wants assistant well 
rounded in either or both fields for rapid 
cevelepmnent towards permanent position in- 
volving both responsibilities on management 
level. State fully qualifications, experience, 
salary requirements, availability. Write Box 
1072, Tue Quis. 


dedication of basic American principles, 
Minot (N. D.) Ward County Independent. 





NPPA-Britannica 








The National Press Photographers as- 
sociation and the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica jointly sponsor an annual “News 
Pictures of the Year” competition and 
exhibition for press photographers to en 
courage camera reporting. Winning pic- 
tures this year were taken between 
March 1, 1953 and March 1, 1954, and 
mailed to James Colvin, contest chair- 
man, Encyclopedia Britannica, 425 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, by midnight, 
Feb. 28, 1954. 


NEWSPAPER PHOTOGRAPHER OF 
THE YEAR 


Thomas Abercrombie, 
(Wis.) Journal. 


MAGAZINE PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE 
YEAR 


Michael Rougier, Life. 


NEWSREEL PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE 
YEAR 


Murray Alvey, Pathe. 


SPECIAL AWARDS 


Outstanding technical excellence: A. 
Aubrey Bodine, Baltimore (Md.) Sun- 
papers. 

Portfolio, weekly newspapers: Bruce 
Roberts, Hamlet News-Messenger, 
Gainesville, Fla. 


SPECIAL CATEGORIES 


Newspaper picture story: Perry Cragg, 
Cleveland (Ohio) News. 

Magazine picture story: Michael Roug- 
ier, Life. 

Feature: Thomas Abercrombie, 
waukee (Wis.) Journal. 

Pictorial: A. Aubrey Bodine, Baltimore 
(Md.) Sunpapers. 

Sports: Edward Wojtas, 
Urbana (Iil.) Courier. 

Spot news: F. David Mathias, Denver 
(Colo.) Post; and Barney Coons, New 
York Mirror (tie). 

Portraits and personalities: Clint Grant, 
Dallas (Tex.) Morning News. 

Picture sequence: Don Ultang, 
Moines (la.) Register-Tribune. 

Color: Joseph Costa, King Features. 


Milwaukee 


Mil- 


Champaign- 


Des 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Public service (regional): WSB and 


WSB-TV, Atlanta, Ga. 


TELEVISION 


News: Gerald W. Johnson, WAAM-TV, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Education: KNXT, Los Angeles, Cal., 
and WCBS-TV, New York City (double 
award). 

SPECIAL AWARD 


Edward R. Murrow, CBS. 





George Polk Memorial 











Peabody Awards 











The George Foster Peabody citations 
are designed to give annual recognition 
to the most disinterested and meritorious 
public service rendered each year by ra- 
dio and television, and to perpetuate the 
memory of George Foster Peabody, ben- 
efactor and life trustee of the University 
of Georgia. 

The awards are administered by the 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga., and 
a national advisory board. 


RADIO 


News: Chet Huntley, KABC (ABC), 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Public service (local): WBRAW, Barn- 
well, S. C. 


The George Polk Memorial Awards are 
made each spring by Long Island Univer- 
sity for “distinguished reporting” in the 
preceding year. Plaques are presented at 
an annual George Polk memorial lunch- 
eon to those voted winners by the univer- 
sity’s journalism faculty. 


FOREIGN REPORTING 


Jim Lucas, Scripps-Howard Newspa- 
pers. 


NATIONAL REPORTING 
James Reston, New York Times. 


METROPOLITAN REPORTING 


William Longgood, New York World- 
Telegram & Sun. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 


Newsday, for series on need for medi- 
cal facilities in Long Island. 


NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY 


Life, for Peter Stackpole’s picture, 
100 feet under water, of a tragic attempt 
to set record for aqualung descent. 


SPECIAL AWARDS 


National Broadcasting Company, for 
—_— Newspaper of the 

_ 

Business Week, for news articles em- 
phasizing the transition of business re- 
porting to broad, popular appeal. 

John Crosby, New York Herald Trib- 
une, for outstanding radio and television 
reporting. 

Leonard Engel, free-lance reporter, for 
articles in the New York Times Maga- 
zine and Harpers. 

John V. Moran, Undergraduate Polk 
Award as the outstanding senior in jour- 
nalism at L.LU. 





Public Interest Awards 











The National Safety Council, 425 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, annually is- 
sues noncompetitive Public Interest 
Awards to public information mediums 
for exceptional service to safety. The 
1953 awards, announced May 5, went to 
twenty-eight daily newspapers, eight 
weekly newspapers, seventy-two radio 
stations, seventeen television stations, 
two radio networks, thirteen general cir- 
culation and 27 specialized magazines, 
thirty-two advertisers, and 14 outdoor 
advertising companies. 


(Turn to page 30) 
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MORE POWER 
HIGHER TRACTIVE EFFORT 


LONGER LIFE! 
| im the GREAT NEW LINE of — 


General Motors Diesel Locomotives 


F9 Freight or Heavy-Duty Passenger—1750 horsepower per unit 
FP9 Passenger or Freight—1750 horsepower 

GP9 General Purpose—1750 horsepower 

SD9 Special Duty (6 motors)—1750 horsepower 

EO Passenger— 2400 horsepower per unit 

SW600 Yard Switcher—600 horsepower 

SW900 Yard Switcher—900 horsepower 

$W 1200 Yard Switcher—1200 horsepower 

TRY Transfer—1800 horsepower 

TR12 Transfer—2400 horsepower 


THE BEST LOCOMOTIVES ARE EVEN BETTER TODAY! 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL Motors @aag)24 


la Grange, Illinois « Home of the Diesel Locomotive + In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., London, Ontario 
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(Continued from page 28) 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union, Beaver 
Dam (Wis.) Citizen, Bicknell (Ind.) 
News, Bridgeport (Conn.) Post and Tele- 
gram, Canton (Ohio) Repository, Detroit 
(Mich.) Times, Elgin (Ill.) Courier-News, 
Kansas City (Kans.) Kansan, Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial Appeal, Memphis 
(Tenn.) Press-Scimitar, Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Star and Tribune, Muskegon 
(Mich.) Chronicle, Newark (N. J.) News, 
New Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times, 
New Orleans (La.) Item, Omaha (Nebr.) 
World-Herald, Rome (Ga.) News-Trib- 
une, St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, 
Salt Lake City (Utah) Deseret News and 
Telegram, San Antonio (Tex.) Express 
and News, San Bernardino (Calif.) Sun 
and Telegram, Saratoga Springs (N. Y.) 
Saratogian, Seattle (Wash.) Times, Stock- 
ton (Calif.) Record, Sudbury (Ont.) Star, 
Williamsport (Pa.) Gazette and Bulletin, 
Williamsport (Pa.) Sun, Winsted (Conn.) 
Citizen. 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 


Audubon (la.) News-Guide, Bellflower 
(Calif.) Herald-American, Bismarck 


(N. D.) Capitol, Brownfield (Tex.) News, 
Deep River (Conn.) New Era, Denison 
(la.) Bulletin, Des Plaines (fll.) Jour- 
nal, Starkville (Miss.) News. 





Pulitzer Prizes 


L 


The Pulitzer prizes are awarded an- 
nually for work in journalism and let- 
ters for the previous year. Set up by the 











“ . , those who hold 
confidence in the demo- 
cratic processes have 
a new source of courage 
and direction in the 
continuing fight against 
suppression of informa- 
tion.” 

—Citation, 1953 Sigma 
Delta Chi Research 
about Journalism Award 
to Harold L. Cross. 


THE PEOPLE’S RIGHT 
TO KNOW 


Legal Access to Public 
Records and Proceedings 


By HAROLD L. CROSS 


Prepared for the 
American Society of 
Newspaper Editors 


With Up-to-date 
SUPPLEMENT 
$5.75 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW YORK 27 





late Joseph Pulitzer, publisher of the 
New York World and the St. Louis Post 
Dispetch, they have been made for 
thirty-seven years. The individual jour- 
nalistic awards bring $1,000 each. News- 
— get gold medals. 

tries are screened by fifteen jour- 
nalists who pass their recommendations 
to an advisory board. The board’s selec- 
tions are then approved by the trustees 
of Columbia University. They were an- 
nounced this year on May 3. 


PUBLIC SERVICE BY 
A NEWSPAPER 


Newsday, Garden City, Long Island. 


LOCAL REPORTING 


Vicksburg (Miss.) Post-Herald (spot 
news). 

Alvin C. McCoy, Kansas City Star 
(work not done against deadline). 


NATIONAL REPORTING 


Richard Wilson, Washington Bureau, 
Cowles Newspapers. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORTING 


Jim G. Lucas, Scripps-Howard News- 


papers. 
EDITORIALS 


Don Murray, Boston Herald. 
CARTOON 
Herbert L. Block, Washington Post. 


NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY 


Mrs. Walter M. Schau, San Anselmo, 
Calif. 





Radio-TV News Directors 











The Radio-Television News Directors 
association at its convention in Washing- 
ton, D. C., last October, presented gold 
trophies for outstanding performance in 
four categories of 1953 radio and tele- 
vision accomplishment. 

Entries for the 1954 awards, to be pre- 
sented at the association’s convention in 
Chicago next fall, must be submitted to 
Baskett Mosse, RTNDA Awards Chair- 
man, Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill., before 
Sept. 1, 1954. 


OUTSTANDING RADIO NEWS 


Pans Sasketoon, Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada. 


OUTSTANDING TELEVISION NEWS 
WTV4J, Miami, Fla. 
RADIO SPECIAL EVENT 
KFMB, San Diego, Cal. 
TELEVISION SPECIAL EVENT 
WBAP.TYV, Fort Worth, Tex. 





Sigma Delta Chi 

















The Sigma Delta Chi awards for dis- 
tinguished service in American journal- 
ism, first made in 1932, now include 
honors for individuals and organizations 
in fourteen categories of newspaper, ra- 
dio-television and magazine competition. 
Competition is not limited to member- 
ship in the professional journalistic fra- 
ternity. 


The bronze medallions and certificates 
are awarded at a dinner usually held for 
winners in New York or Chicago. They 
were announced Apri) 13 this year on 
the basis of work done in 1953 and sub- 
mitted by a Feb. 1, 1954, deadline. En- 
tries should be sent to Victor E. Blue- 
dorn, Executive Director, Sigma Delta 
Chi Awards in Journalism, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. Current win- 
ners are: 


GENERAL REPORTING 
Carl T. Rowan, Minneapolis Tribune. 


EDITORIAL WRITING 
John N. Reddin, Milwaukee Journal. 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


Richard L. Wilson, Washington Bureau, 
Des Moines Register and Tribune and 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 
Alexander Campbell, Time. 
NEWS PICTURE 


Bill Wilson, Atlanta Journal and Con- 
stitution. 


EDITORIAL CARTOONING 
John Fischetti, NEA Service. 


PUBLIC SERVICE IN NEWSPAPER 
JOURNALISM 


The Chicago Daily News and the Hous- 
ton Post (dual award). 


MAGAZINE REPORTING 


James P. O’Donnell, Saturday Evening 
Post. 


PUBLIC SERVICE IN MAGAZINE 
JOURNALISM 
Look. 


RADIO NEWSWRITING 
Charles J. Chatfield, WHCU, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 


RADIO REPORTING 
Gordon Gammack, KRNT, Des Moines, 


a. 
PUBLIC SERVICE IN RADIO 
JOURNALISM 


CBS Network. 


PUBLIC SERVICE IN TELEVISION 
JOURNALISM 


WHAS.TV, Louisville, Ky. 
RESEARCH ABOUT JOURNALISM 
Harold L. Cross, Skowhegan, Maine. 





Theta Sigma Phi 











Theta Sigma Phi, national fraternity for 
women in journalism, annually confers 
“Headliner” awards in the form of scrolls 
on members who have made outstanding 
contributions in the field of writing. 


1953 HEADLINERS 


Madelyn Pugh, co-writer of the “I 
Love Lucy” show. 

Catherine Dines Prosser, dean of Den- 
ver, Colo., newspaper women with a rec- 
ord of more than twenty years with the 
Denver Post. 

Gwenfread E. Allen, Honolulu news- 
paper woman, radio interviewer, and in- 
formation specialist who wrote “Hawaii's 
War Years. 
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Imagine Drilling Clear 
Through the Earth! 


SAU ee 
NAA Ao 





r THAT PERIOD Socony-Vacuum has _ oil. Instead, during the years we 
produced in the Urited States drilled this great distance, we almost 


alone more than 900,000,000 barrels of | doubled Socony-Vacuum’s domestic 
crude oil. Had we been content to rest _oil reserves which now stand at more 
on our oars, we would now be out of than 1,650,000,000 barrels. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
Makers of Mobilgas and Mobiloil 
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Advertisemeng 





From where I sit 


by Joe Marsh 





The “Write” Prescription 


Noticed three half-finished letters 
lying on the counter down at Jones’ 
Drug Store last week. ““Writing three 
at once, Doc?’ I asked. 

“No,” Doc said, “you are—you 
and the rest of the folks from the town. 
Those are for the boys from our town 
who are at the National Guard en- 
campment. 

“Everyone who comes in adds a line 
or two, and when a couple of pages are 
filled, I mail them. That way the boys 
hear from folks who might not write 
otherwise. They sure do enjoy getting 
those letters.” 

From where I sit, little things can 
add up pretty big. A few short notes 
make a letter. Boys from our little 
town help build up a strong National 
Guard to protect our freedom, Even 
freedom is made up of a lot of things— 
living where we like, voting the way 
we think is right, choosing between 
coffee, tea, or beer at dinner. And 
anything that adds up to freedom gets 
my stamp of approval. 


Foe Manse 





Copyright, 1954, United States Brewers Foundation 


Does Faith in 
Santa Justify 
Free-loading? 


(Continued from page 10) 


tance in my own time. It has improved 
in greater measure than any other 
calling in life. I use the word “im- 
proved” not in the sense of having 
made greater achievements, but in 
the sense of having created a better 
and higher-type personnel; of striving 
for higher goals; of learning to sub 
ordinate personal prejudice and bias 
to the higher goal of putting down 
facts impersonally and impartially. 

Good newspapermen everywhere 
glory in the achievements of good 
newspapers. We get a glow when we 
hear of some paper breaking through 
barriers and accomplishing some civic 
good. And ali of us wish there were 
a hundred great newspapers in Amer- 
ica instead of eight or ten or twelve. 

But though we can take pride in 
these accomplishments, we ought not 
to be no naive as to blind ourselves 
to some of the evils which still per 
sist. Most of these evils are the re- 
sult of encrusted routine. They need 
challenging. 

If newspapering is to take its right- 
ful place as one of the major profes- 
sions of the world, it needs to achieve 
that place with a sense of deep in- 
tegrity. 

How can we claim integrity when 
newspapers employ men whose serv- 
ices are for sale to outsiders—outsid 
ers whose only purposes are to angle 
the news columns for their own in- 
terests? How can we claim integrity 
when we permit staff members to 
accept costly gifts? 

How, in short, can we possibly 
claim integrity unless newspapers are 
willing to pay for their own news 
coverage—and not to demand subsidy 
—as so many still do in both sports 
and political matters. 

A man who owns a newspaper has 
no right to sell himself or his news- 
paper to a chamber of commerce, a 
major industry, or a major advertiser. 

A man who edits a newspaper has 
no right to sell himself to anyone or 
anything. 

A man who writes for a newspaper 
has no duty except to write the facts 
—for the newspaper that pays him. 

Let us live by the motto of the old 
Salem Register: 


Here shall the press the 
People’s right maintain, 

Unaw’d by influence 
And unbrib’d by gain. 
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NEWSPAPERS AND THE TAX DOLLAR 


Newspapers have been in the van- 
guard of those keeping the public 
awake to how their tax dollars are be- 
ing spent—to see that nobody gets a 
free ride on the American cartwheel. 


For when tax dollars are spent for 
things private industry itself can and 
should pay for, the tax bills mount. 


Take the matter of transportation. 
While the railroads build and main- 
tain their ownrights-of-way—and pay 
taxes on them—most of the railroads’ 
major competitors use highways, 
waterways, airports and airways built 
THE QUILL for June, 1954 


and maintained with tax money. For 
such use of publicly provided rights- 
of-way they pay disproportionately 
little—and sometimes nothing. 


Thus, while the railroads pay their 
own way, the airlines, the big inter- 
city truckers and the inland water- 
way carriers are being subsidized out 
of Federal, State and local tax 
money. Your tax money and rail- 
road tax money 


The railroads maintain that the 


public (meaning you) would be bet 
ter served (and would pay less in 


taxes) if all forms of transportation 
paid compensatory charges for the 
use of government-provided facilities. 
For then, they could all compete on 
an equal basis for the business that 
each can handle most economically 
and most efficiently. 

The railroads operating in the 
densely populated and highly indus- 
trialized east are especially affected 
by this situation. It’s not only their 
tax dollar that’s involved, but yours 
as well... Eastern Railroad Presi- 
dents Conference, 143 Liberty Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 





To Win an Award, Work 
Must First Be Entered 


(Continued from page 12) 


This we did several years ago at an 
Eastern Oregon 250 watt radio station. 
This is a good example of how a win- 
ning entry can be parlayed into a 
batch of winners. The station’s top 
program was entered in the Oregon 
Advertising Club’s annual award com- 
petition. It earned a certificate of 
merit, the first for a radio program. 

The Broadcast Advertising Bureau’s 
first annual contest came along and 
the entry was submitted in the con- 
test. It received a first place, one of 
nine in the nation. 

The attendant publicity concerning 
the award and the program merited 
a second place award in the annual 
Billboard Magazine Contest for Radio 
Station Promotion. Then the cycle 
started over with a certificate of merit 
from the Oregon Advertising Club in 
the Oregon Advertising Exposition. 


ERE at KLX last year we were 

fortunate in placing in three con- 
tests. An important part of two of 
these awards was the person who 
made the presentation. A first place 
award in the California Associated 
Press Radio Association for outstand- 
ing local news was presented by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Goodwin Knight, 
now governor. A plaque award from 
the California State Fair for the 
outstanding farm program in Califor- 
nia was presented by Governor Earl 
Warren, now Chief Justice. 

The pictures of the presentation of 
these awards have been used ex- 
tensively on a number of occasions. 
A third place award in the Broadcast 
Advertising Bureau’s Radio Gets Re 
sults Contest came in the mail. 

No matter what the category of the 
program, you will find there are a num 
ber of trade magazines that “might” 
use a story about a winning program. 
It will be up to you to furnish them 
with the information as the majority 
of the contest committees furnish re- 
leases only to the radio trade mag 
azines. Often times you will read 
about it before you have been notified. 

If you were to ask your promotion 
director point blank about a program 
that you could enter in any given 
contest, he would probably say that 
the station didn’t have anything right 
at the present. However, a little dig 
ging will often uncover an entry. 

To say that a program can be de- 
signed for the specific purpose of 
entry into a contest would be an ad- 
mission, but knowing that some of 


these award contests are up te their 
“16th Annual” makes you conscious 
of the fact that if it can’t be done with 
this year’s entry, then with refine- 
ment both as to the program and the 
entry, it may be a cinch next year. 

A majority of the programs are 
broken down according to station size 
so you are usually battling with sta- 
tions of your own size. This is not 
always true, but normally you are in 
a field with similar stations. 

Those who want to start now to 
enter the contest “circuit” are for- 
tunate because of THe QuiILu’s award 
number. Here you'll find an outstand- 
ing list of available contests with 


deadlines which just leaves you the 
task of asking for contest details and 
an entry blank. The rest is up to you. 
In addition to the contest that is 
directly concerned with your radio 
program, there are a number of 
awards that are closely associated 
with promotional work that you may 
have done for the program or station. 
The recognition for the station, the 
producer of the program, the promo- 
tion director is tremendous. If the 
winning entry is a sponsored pro- 
gram, then you have really scored. 
Again, to the point of being re- 
petitious, a complete understanding of 
what the contest calls for is a most 
important factor. A good secretary 
who likes to type at length, plenty 
of time to work out the details of the 
entry and to elaborate on the qualifi- 
cations of the program should win 
your entry adequate consideration. 





The Conspiracy of Silence 


(Continued from page 11) 


largest audience of bay area news- 
men for his Sunday night broadcast, 
but made no mention of the kidnap- 
ing. It was just another rumor. 

To those working on it, the story 
had an unreal, almost weird quality. 
The fact that not a word was printed 
or broadcast gave the whole kidnap- 
ing a fictional air, and many newsmen 
were openly skeptical. 

So were police—at first. But once 
they checked Moskovitz’ background 
and habits, they were convinced. The 
kidnap victim was a reliable man 
who deeply loved his family. 

And the police department launched 
the greatest manhunt in San Fran- 
cisco’s history—always undercover, 
except for one brief slip when the 
police radio broadcast a bulletin Sat- 
urday afternoon warning of a “pos- 
sible kidnaping for ransom.” 

The bulletin was canceled within 
twenty minutes of the time it went 
out and James English, chief of in- 
spectors, appealed for cooperation 
from the city’s news mediums. He got 
the cooperation and newsmen, in 
turn, received a high degree of as- 
sistance from police in preparing the 
delayed-action story. 

Every new development was re- 
layed speedily to editors compiling 
the story as it progressed. Photog- 
raphers were allowed to take pic- 
tures of the ransom notes and were 
presented shots of the principals. Ra- 
dio stations recorded interviews. 

The effect on newsmen was to pro- 
duce an actual feeling of being in- 
volved in the case personally. Late 
Sunday afternoon, they grabbed the 


first edition of Monday morning’s 
Examiner and by-passed front-page 
and sports news for a look at a per- 
sonal column ad that read: 

“L. Unable to raise sale price. Wish 
to negotiate. Please contact us.” 

Moskovitz’s family, acting on in- 
structions, had responded to the ran- 
som notes with a classified ad. But 
it wasn’t the ad the kidnapers were 
waiting for. Moskovitz’s father, Mau- 
rice, simply didn’t have $500,000. 
And frantic attempts to borrow the 
money were hampered by the fact 
that the kidnaping had been staged 
as banks were closing for the week- 
end—a strange blunder. 

The ransom demand was scaled 
down to $300,000 by phone calls on 
Monday, and twenty-four hours after 
the first ad was inserted, a second 
appeared in the Examiner. Newsmen 
quietly geared for action when they 
read: 

“L. Ready to conclude sale. Please 
advise when and where to deliver.” 

The ransom payment was ready, 
and most of those working on the 
story expected it to break soon in 
the usual manner of kidnapings— 
with the discovery of a body in some 
isolated spot. That it didn’t was be- 
lieved partly due to efforts of news- 
papers, wire services and radio and 
television stations. And some news- 
men could probably say with justifi- 
cation “I helped to save a life.” 

But, of course, they didn’t say it. 
What they will say in future years is 
probably something like: 

“Remember the Moskovitz kidnap- 
ing. There was a hell of a story.” 
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Petroleum refining equipment similar to this is rising now from the prairie near 
Mandan, North Dakota. There, Standard Oil is building a new refinery capable 
of processing 30,000 barrels of crude oil a day. It will provide the first major 
outlet for Williston Basin production. 


OIL is making a 


prairie plant grow 


Under the ground on which Williston Basin residents walk, build homes 
and grow crops lies a fortune in oil. 

But oil underground is no one’s wealth unless it can be brought to the 
surface, refined and marketed. And without facilities to handle it after it 
reaches the surface, the oil must remain underground. 

Building these facilities is a costly job. 

Standard Oil is now speeding construction of North Dakota’s first 
major refinery —at Mandan. The Service Pipe Line Company, a Standard 
Oil subsidiary, built the state’s first crude oil gathering system and has 
built a trunk line to connect with the refinery. A 200-mile pipeline, 
through which products of the new refinery will flow eastward from Man- 
dan to Moorhead, Minnesota, has also been completed 

The Mandan refinery and the new pipelines will bring many long-range 
benefits with them. They will help develop the wealth that will mean 
better schools, better roads and a multitude of other benefits for all in 
this area. 

They will mean more jobs—not alone in the oil industry, but in con- 
struction, supply and the merchandising and service fields. And, because 
of a greater volume and a greater diversity of business, the region as a 
whole will be even more prosperous. 

The multi-million dollar investment by Standard Oil —this willingness 
to take a risk in hope of earning a profit— means that residents of North 
Dakota will be able to enjoy more of their underground riches at a time 
not too far distant. 


Standard Oil Company «noiana) 








IT WON'T BE LONG until drilling scenes 
like this will be a “dream come true”’ 
on many more North Dakota farms. 
When facilities for handling crude oil 
are scarce, drilling and pumping are held 
back, and this new “‘crop,”’ deep under- 
ground, can not be harvested. 


iT WON'T BE LONG until Standard Oil 
agents, like Dan Dowhower of Inkster, 
N. D., will be delivering ““home grown” 
petroleum products. The Mandan refin- 
ery, scheduled to be operating before 
the end of this year, will refine crude 
oil produced in North Dakota. 





No news is 


The other day, we intercepted our mailman on 


the street and waited while he searched 
through his bag for our personal mail. Upon 
finding none he remarked, “Oh, well, no news 


is good news.” 


That is probably fine for him. Makes lots less 
work, for one thing. But, as we reflected upon 
it, it is all in one’s point of view. For Eprror 
& PUBLISHER, no news would definitely be bad 
news. Wouldn't be much justification for our 


publishing a magazine every week. 


Fortunately, we cover a field (from one end 
to the other) that is loaded with news. Seems 
like there is always something going on in the 
newspaper business. Certainly enough to keep 


E&P filled to overflowing every week of the 


good news? 


year with news of newspaper operations, 
changes, mergers, behind-the-scenes stories, 
promotion campaigns, advertising news, pho- 
tography, personnel tidbits, circulation .and 
linage reports, latest techniques in production. 


Wow, are we busy! 


And the good news for you is that you can 
have Eprror & Pus.isner delivered to your 
home, office or cottage on the beach for a 
mere $6.50 a year. 52 issues chock-full of 
up-to-the-minute news of wonderful newspa- 
perdom. Why not send in today for a subscrip- 
tion? 


Eprror & PuBLIsHER includes these services: 
International Year Book, Linage Tabulation, 
Annual Syndicate Directory, Mechanical Tab- 
ulation Issue. 


The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising fields 
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Subscription rates—$6.50 in U. S., possessions, 
and Canada; all other countries, $10.00. 





